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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLECTIONS 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


In addition to the largest depository of Missouri records in the world 
and its well-known library and reference facilities on Missouriana, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has four outstanding collections open for in- 
spection in the Society’s rooms in the University of Missouri library build- 
ing in Columbia. All members of the Society and their friends and the 
general public are invited to see these collections when they are in 
Columbia: 


THE GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM ART COLLECTION 


The George Caleb Bingham Art Collection is headed by “Order No. 11” 
or “Martial Law,” Missouri’s most famous historical painting. This canvas 
is a vivid portrayal of the cruelties of General Thomas Ewing’s order de- 
populating a section of western Missouri during the Civil War to rid the 
area of bushwhackers. Other Bingham paintings in the collection include 
portraits of James Shannon, John Woods Harris, and Vinnie Ream Hoxie, 
and two genre paintings called “Watching The Cargo” or “Lighter Re- 
lieving A Steamboat Aground” and “Scene on the Ohio.” “Order No. 11” 
now hangs in the Society’s reading room. 


THE DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK COLLECTION 


The Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection of cartoon drawings for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch includes 1,332 original sketches by the internationally 
famous editorial cartoonist. The cartoons cover the period from 1917 to 
1945. They are mainly in the field of Missouriana with a number relating 
to national and international affairs. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work, which has 
been displayed in one-man shows in domestic and foreign museums, has 
been awarded numerous prizes including the Pulitzer prize of 1926. The 
collection was given to the Society by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


THE J. CHRISTIAN BAY COLLECTION 


The J. Christian Bay Collection, one of the rare selected libraries of 
Middle Western Americana in the United States, consists of more than 
3,800 items of information fundamental in the history and literature in 
America’s great “Middle Border.” The collection is a unit of historical 
information on this part of the United States. Named in honor of its 
creator, J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago and an outstanding scholar and bibliographer, the Bay Collection 
is housed in a special rare book room. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON GALLERY 


The Thomas Hart Benton Gallery of historic art includes The Year of 
Peril series of paintings: eight historical canvases of 1942, painted by the 
Missouri artist, Thomas Hart Benton. Another closely associated Benton 
painting, entitled “The Negro Soldier” and painted at the same time as 
The Year of Peril series, is also on display in the Benton Gallery. The 
paintings were first used by the government of the United States in propa- 
ganda work in the form of reproductions distributed overseas. The Year 
of Peril paintings were presented to the Society by the Abbott Labora- 
tories and Mr. Benton presented “The Negro Soldier” canvas to the 
Society. 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
AMERICANS IN THE VALLEY 


PART I 


EDITED BY RUBY MATSON ROBINS’ 


American Immigration from 1796-1821 
Missouri Land of Promise . 
Immigration before 1804 
Immigration from 1804 through the War of 1812 
Immigration Boom from 1815 through the Panic of 1819 


MISSOURI LAND OF PROMISE 


When the Americans came to the valley of the Missouri, 
they found a beautiful and fertile land that they made their own 
in a few short years. Immigrants, largely from the South, poured 
into the territory; and within two decades they had engulfed 
the earlier French settlers, pushed the Indians westward before 
them, and established a territory ready for statehood. 

It is the purpose of this part of the series of the “Missouri 
Reader” to present a source-book relation of some of the high- 
lights of the history and character of American immigration and 
settlement in the valley before 1821. Accounts written by men 
who lived or traveled in the territory tell why the Americans 
came here, where they came from, and where they settled. Early 
records reveal the impact of their coming on the French settlers 
and on the Indians, and describe the social, economic, and 
governmental character of their settlements. 

Americans had come to Upper Louisiana before the pur- 
chase, and they came in ever increasing numbers during the 
territorial period. The population of Upper Louisiana, later 
the Territory of Missouri, in 1799 was about 6,000°; in 1804 

1RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a Native of Maryland, received her B. A. in 
1937 and her M. A. in 1943, both from the University of Maryland. She 
taught for six years in the public high school of Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. She is now employed as a research associate in the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians; Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 215. 
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over 10,000°; in 1810 almost 20,000‘; and in 1820, it was 
66,557." These increases in population indicate with what rap- 
idity the Americans came to the valley. 


First among the reasons why the American immigrant was 
drawn to Upper Louisiana was the richness of its natural re- 
sources. Major Amos Stoddard, who took possession of the 
district in 1804 and later wrote a description of the region, gives 
this praise of Missouri’s resources: “ . settlers entertain 
a predilection for the lands in Upper Louisiana . . . where 
the soil is of the first quality, and where they can be accommo- 
dated with numerous streams suitable for mills and other pur- 
poses.” 


“The country produces all the substantial provisions of life 
in abundance; particularly mutton, fowls, beef, pork, butter, and 
cheese. It is common for a farmer to own from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty head of cattle, and as many swine . . .”” 


Stoddard also gives special notice to Missouri’s mineral 
resources: “It is doubted whether the lead mines in Louisiana, 
both as to number and capacity, and the purity of their treasure, 
are not superior to those of any other country.’”” 


“The salines just below Ste. Genevieve are productive. The 
inhabitants on both sides of the Mississippi derive most of their 


supplies from them . . . The saline on the Merimak are also 
valuable . . . There are also some salines on what is called 
Salt river . . . . which bid fair to be productive.” 


Henri Marie Brackenridge, who lived in Missouri for a 
time before the Louisiana Purchase and who returned in 1811, 
wrote many glowing accounts of Missouri: “The territory of 
Missouri and the state of Louisiana are equal in extent to any 
three of the largest states, containing every variety of soil and 
capable of producing whatever may administer to the convenience 


*Ibid., p, 216. 

‘*Ibid., p. 217. 

5Ibid., p. 220. 

*Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana 
(Philadelphia, M. Carey, 1812), p. 262. 

'Ibid., p. 229. 

8Ibid., p. 393. 
*Ibid., pp. 401-402. 
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or luxury of man; rich in minerals, fertile in soil, and favorably 
situated for commerce and manufacture.” 


John Bradbury, English naturalist and traveler, who found 
Missouri outstanding, wrote in 1811: “There is no part of the 
western country that holds out greater advantages to the new 
settler than the Missouri Territory. It is inferior to no part 
in point of soil or climate, and has a decided advantage over the 
country on the Ohio... ”™ 


Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, government geologist, writes of 
the importance of Missouri’s central position: “It [Missouri] 
embraces some of the most prominent geographical features of 
the western country, and, from the meeting of such mighty 
streams on its confines, and its relation to all the country situ- 
ated north and west of it, must become the key to all commerce 
of those regions, and is destined to have a commanding influence 
on the surrounding States, and on the political character and 
mutations of that country.’”” 


In summarizing the reasons for American immigration to the 
valley during the territorial period, Shoemaker writes: “([In 
Missouri] . . . the new settler could find forests to furnish 
the timber for his home, fertile soil to raise crops, animals to 
furnish meat and furs 


“The country was new, and there was a wide field for 
American merchants, artisans and mechanics, and professional 
people 


“The area was described in glowing terms—its trees, fruits, 
even its ‘soft smooth grass,’ its mineral regions, fertile lands and 
its climate 


*Henri M. Brackenridge, Journal of A Voyage up the River Missouri 
Performed in 1811 (Baltimore, Coale and Maxwell, 1816), p. 240. 

uJohn Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 
1810, and 1811; Including a Description of Upper Louisiana Together with 
the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Tennessee, with the Illinois and 
Western Territories, and Containing Remarks and Observations Useful to 
Persons Emigrating to Those Countries (London, Sherwood, Neely and 
Jones, 1819), p. 275. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine 
Region of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, Gambo, 1853), p. 222. 
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—Courtesy of the Lity Art Museum, St. Louss (eayet Studto). 


The River’s Golden Dream 
By Frederick Oakes Sylvester 
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“Truly in the frontier period of her history as in later days 
Missouri became a land of promise for many settlers, and they 
came to it as to the Promised Land... ”” 


IMMIGRATION BEFORE 1804 


Added to the natural attractions of Upper Louisiana for 
the immigrant were the effect of the Northwest Ordinance 
and the advantages of the Spanish land policy. Stoddard notes 
the extent of those two influences on immigration: “This [the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the Spanish land policy] sufficiently 
accounts for the rapid population of Upper Louisiana; which, 
in 1804, consisted of more than three-fifths of English Ameri- 
cans.” 


E. M. Violette enlarges upon the effects of the Northwest 
Ordinance and the Spanish inducements to American settlers: 
“By providing for the exclusion of slavery from the Northwest 
Territory, the Ordinance of 1787 resulted in checking the immi- 
gration of slave holding settlers into this territory and in driv- 
ing many who had already located there into what is now Mis- 
souri. Moreover, it deflected that current of emigration which 
had been flowing out of Kentucky into the region north of 
Ohio, into the Missouri country .. . 


“What the Ordinance of 1787 began, the special induce- 
ments offered by Spain to American settlers in 1797 greatly 
augmented . . . At this time it seems that Spain feared an 
attack by the English from Canada upon Upper Louisiana, and 
in order to meet this invasion successfully, it was considered 
advisable to increase the population of Upper Louisiana. To 
this end special inducements were offered to American settlers. 
Lands were granted freely save the expense of surveys and 
office fees and taxes were reduced until they were practically 
nothing.” 


The Spanish government was especially liberal in grant- 
ing land to well-known Americans, seeing in them a means of 


Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 239-240. 

“Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, p. 225. 

%E. M. Violette, “Early Settlements In Missouri”, Missouri Historical 
Review, I (October, 1906), 46. 
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establishing American colonies.“* Such inducements led Daniel 
Boone to Missouri during the Spanish regime. Nathan Boone 
told, in an interview with Lyman C. Draper, of the Spanish 
grants to his father and family. Nathan Boone says that when 
his brother, Daniel Morgan Boone, went on an exploring and 
hunting trip in Missouri in the fall of 1797, Colonel Boone, 
“. . . gave his son instructions to call on the Spanish Governor 
and make inquiry in his behalf, as to the quantity of land granted 
to new settlers . . . & also whether settlers were required to 
embrace the Catholic religion. 


“Daniel Morgan] Boone . . . called on Governor Tru- 
deau, who seemed pleased with the idea of having Col. Boone 
settle in the country heading a new colony of emigrants. [Tru- 
deau] wrote him a letter (Jan. 24-1798) Expressing his pleas- 
ure at the prospect of his settling in Upper Louisiana—if he 
came, he should have 1000 arpens of land for himself & that 
Each family who came with him should be entitled to [about] 
600 arpens (. . . 400 for the man, & only 40 arpens for his 
wife) & 40 acres Extra for each child and servant, and a young 
man unmarried had 400 arpens; & though it was usually re- 
quired in the Spanish [country?] that its citizens should be 
members of the National Church, yet it was not enforced so far 
as the Americans were concerned.” 


IMMIGRATION FROM 1804 THROUGH THE WAR OF 1812 


Thomas Jefferson offered to Congress and the country 
“congratulations” on the purchase of Louisiana, “ . . . this 
important acquisition, so favorable to the immediate interests 
of our western citizens ”* The extension of United 
States control in Upper Louisiana brought about a great in- 
crease in population and settlement. Timothy Flint, Presby- 
terian missionary in the Territory of Missouri, describes the 

%5a“The Missouri Reader; The Louisiana Purchase,” edited by Alice F. 
La Force, Missouri Historical Review, XLII (October, 1947), 53-56. 

“eDraper MS., 6S 212. Interview with Nathan Boone by Lyman C. 
Draper in 1851. In Draper MSS. in the library of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. (Photostatic copy in the library of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri), pp. 213-214. 


%*James D. Richardson, (Comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1896), I, 355. 
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effects of the purchase on population growth: “Immediately 
upon the country’s passing into the hands of the American gov- 
ernment, the lands began to rise in value. The country began 
to have an estimation in the minds of the inhabitants . . . it 
[Missouri] began to receive a regular increase of American 
population, people whose object it was to make farms, and live 
by agriculture.” 


The method which the United States government employed 
to administer her territories gave the settler a sense of security. 
“The United States, in the acquisition of Louisiana, were actu- 
ated by just and liberal views. Hence the admission of an 
article in the treaty of cession, the substance of which is, that 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 
the union, and admitted as soon as possible to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States; and, in the meantime, be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion.” 


When the United States took control of Upper Louisiana 
the territory was organized, “First [as] a District of Indiana 
Territory in 1804, then in 1805 [as] the Territory of Louisiana 
with all power in the hands of the appointed Governor and 
judges. In 1812 she became the Territory of Missouri with 
an elective lower house and the right to send a delegate to con- 
gress, and in 1816 reached the highest rank in Territorial Gov- 
ernment with an elective Legislature.”” 


The internal organization of the territory of Upper Louisi- 
ana was not radically changed. “When the United States took 
possession of the territory in 1804 . . . [the Spanish Districts] 
continued to be known as districts until the region became a 
territory of second rank in 1812, after which such subdivisions 
of territory became known as counties. When Missouri was 


"Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, Passed in Occa- 
sional Residence and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 
Cummings, Hilliard, 1826), pp. 209-210. 

Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, p. 107. 


*Jonas Viles, “Missouri in 1820,” Missouri Historical Review, XV 
(October, 1920), 48. 
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admitted to the Union on August 10, 1821, there were twenty- 
five counties ... ”” 

Following the establishment of United States government 
control in the territory, Missouri received wide publicity. 
Travelers, missionaries, government officials, as well as com- 
mercial geographers and newspapers spread the good word 
about Missouri. 

Frederick Bates, secretary of the territory, wrote a letter 
in 1810 to a friend in Virginia answering some questions about 
Missouri. The letter gives a picture of a “fair land” waiting 
for the enterprising immigrant : 

“A residence of three years [1807-1810] in this country has 
impressed upon my mind the most lasting prepossessions in its 
favor and induced me to give it the preference to all other parts 
of the U. States which I have visited. 

“*Price of Slaves?’ Variously from $300 to $500. ‘Hire?’ 
$8. & 10 Per Mo.—Crop?’—very fluctuating—consumed at 
home . . . Corn has sold for 25 cts.—sometimes 75 cts. per 
bushel—Whiskey 50 cts. Peach Brandy 100 cts. Per Gal. Beef 
$3 Per Cwt.—Pork $3—Cwt. Bacon $4 to $8 Per Cwt.— 
‘Money?’ Silver and Kentucky—Bank Bills.—a deficit of these 
as a medium of exchange induces the practice of making con- 
tracts, for specific articles of that kind of property which has 
been found most negociable, such as Lead, Beaver, Peltry. 
‘Land?’ On this subject I will give you the opinion of Judge 
Lucas who has been a practical farmer for the last 20 years. He 
says that 2d rate here, produces better than Ist in Pennsylvania. 
The soil is light, and attention rather than labour is necessary 
in cultivating it . . . ‘Price of Lands? You know the habits 
of the frontier People—They are fond of hunting and they are 
adverse to Laws. As soon as the Settlements approach them 
they sell out—Sometimes good Plantations, with Vacant Cab- 
bins, orchards etc. have been sold for 50 cts. Per Acre—And if 
the Sheriff has the disposal of them, they bring much less. 
Lands of the very first rate are sold, by those who are not thus 
strongly induced to make sacrifices at $3 Per Acre. The 
lands produce, of Corn 50 Bushels and of Wheat 30 Bushels 


Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 215. 
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Per Acre. The soil is well suited to the growth of Tobo. tho’ 
very little is cultivated . . . “Water? Very excellent in its 
quality, but not very abundant. The river water is drunk in 
our village [St. Louis] in preference to all others. Tho’ in its 
natural state, it has a muddy, and almost an abhorant aspect, 
yet after it has deposited its sediment in large Jars . . . it be- 
comes pure as the clearest spring water. ‘Air?? Somewhat 
changeable—Sudden transitions from heat to cold, but extremes 
in neither—however, on this subject as well as with respect to 
‘Health?’ and ‘Prevailing diseases?’ I cannot adventure anything 
very positively . . . I am satisfied however that we have more 
comparative health here than you have in Virginia. ‘Society?’ 
is as you might conjecture it to be, in a new country—somewhat 
promiscuous . . . Lead $5 & $6 Per Cwt.. .”™ 

Widespread publicity about Missouri did not come about 
until after the War of 1812. Schoolcraft tells about this pub- 
licity and its effect on immigration: “Pike did not publish the 
results of his . . . [expedition to the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas rivers] till 1810. Owing to the death of 
Governor Meriwether Lewis, a still greater delay attended the 
publication of the details of the former expedition, which did not 
appear till 1814. No books had been before published, which 
diffused so much local geographical knowledge . . . 


“Letters from correspondents in the West, which were 
often published by the durinal press, and the lectures of Mr. 
W. Darby on western . . . geography, together with verbal ac- 
counts and local publications, now poured a flood of information 
respecting the fertility and resources of that region, and pro- 
duced an extensive current of emigration. Thousands were con- 
gregated at single points, waiting to embark on its waters 
[ Mississippi].”” 

In the nineteenth century, emigrant guide-books could be 
had by the prospective settlers. These guide-books gave geo- 
graphical, and sometimes social and political information about 
the western territory. William Darby, the lecturer mentioned 

“Frederick Bates, The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, edited by 
Thomas M. Marshall (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 1926), II, 


154-156. 
Schoolcraft, Scenes and Adventures, p. 19. 
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by Schoolcraft, has in the appendix of his Emigrant’s Guide, a 
letter by G. Sibley, the government factor at Fort Osage, which 
pictures the desirability of Missouri: “I shall now speak of the 
Missouri territory generally ... The climate is generally 
salubrious and healthy, and the face of the country beautiful, 
salubrious and inviting. Lead and iron ore ate in very great 
abundance; salt springs plenty. In short nature has been truly 
bountiful in the distribution of her favors in this territory.”” 


Some results of the spread of knowledge about Missouri 
are related by Flint: “During the first autumn of my residence 
in St. Charles [1816], it began to be a fashionable trip for peo- 
ple, who had imbibed the prevailing notions of the beauty and 
advantages of this country, to visit it. We entertained many 
respectable strangers from Virginia, the Carolinas, and Ken- 
tucky.”™ 


“The Mississippi, too, at that time [1816] was to the great 
proportion of the American people, as it was to us, the ‘Ultima 
Thule’—a limit almost to the range of thought.”” 


The settlers who came to Missouri drawn by the promise 
of fertile soil, the wealth of natural resources, and the freedom of 
life in a new territory, were largely southerners. They wanted 
land, could bring their slaves with them, and it was relatively 
easy for them to migrate to the territory. Brackenridge writes: 
“The emigrants to this territory [Missouri] are chiefly from 
North Carolina and Kentucky ; of late, the western part of Penn- 
sylvania contributes considerably to its population. The excel- 
lence and cheapness of the lands, besides the permission of hold- 
ing slaves, will cause this territory to be preferred by emigrants 


from the southern states to any part of the western country 
9928 


Violette names the states mentioned by Brackenridge and 
adds several others as the chief source of Missouri settlers: 


William Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and South- 
western States (New York, Kirk and Mercein, 1818), p. 304. 

“Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 197. 

*Ibid., p. 88. 

*Henri M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; Together with a Journal 
of A Voyage Up the Missouri River in 1811 (Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear, 
and Eichbaum, 1814), p. 116. 
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“The greater part of the American immigrants came from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. However, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas—states which were easily connected 
with the few routes of travel from the east to the west—sent out 
emigrants for Missouri . . .”” 


At first the Americans settled in or near the French vil- 
lages and along the rivers, but soon they were pushing into the 
interior of Missouri. Viles tells of the pattern of their occupa- 
tion of the land: “The bulk of the population [1820] was to be 
found along the Mississippi and in a great island along the Mis- 
souri in the central part of the state—the Booneslick country 

. in the sections southeast of the Missouri, the frontier line 
had not changed materially since 1804, tho’, of. course, this 
section had steadily filled up . . . with American farmers even 
before 1804 .. .”™ 


Although the American immigrant who settled in the Ter- 
ritory of Missouri could find almost anything he needed for a 
comfortable frontier life, acquiring land was a problem. A sec- 
tion of the “Missouri Reader”” has dealt with the land problem 
in Missouri. It will only be noted that no land could be had by 
purchase from the government until the area had been surveyed. 
The process of surveying the land was slow; in Darby’s Emi- 
grant’s Guide (1818) is this information: “As things remain, 
no land can be procured in . . . Missouri, except by purchase 
from individuals.” 


The Spanish and New Madrid land claims also slowed up 
the sale of land, and Brackenridge writes, “The uncertainty in a 
great number of the land titles, particularly of the large claimants, 
presents an obstacle to the torrent of emigration . . .”™ 


Viles writes that although the land situation was unfavor- 
able it did improve: “If the lure of the West all thru our history 
has been the opportunity to the emigrant for self-advancement, 
cheap land has been the means to that end. The land situation 
was far from satisfactory in Missouri. . . 

"Violette, Early Settlements In Missouri, p. 47. 
"Viles, “Missouri In 1820,” p. 38. 
*®Missouri Historical Review, XLIV (April, 1950), pp. 274-294. 


“Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide, p. 146. 
“Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 116. 
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“The situation was much better after 1816, after the na- 
tional survey kept pace with settlement, and after land offices 
were established in 1818 in Franklin, St. Louis and Jackson.”” 


But the land situation was not insurmountable, and Bracken- 
ridge having noted the obstacles made a prediction in 1810 that 
probably would not have been too far off, except for the War 
of 1812: “I should not be surprised, if in five years [by 1815], 
this territory should contain sixty thousand souls.”” 


The immigrant was drawn to Missouri also by intangibles 
that are expressed in the word freedom. He was assured the 
freedom of the bill of rights by the United States. He also had 
freedom of movement, of entering into contracts, and he was 
relatively free of fear of the Indians. 


James Hall, pioneer lawyer in Illinois and author of many 
books on the West, writes of the philosophy of the freedom of 
movement enjoyed by the American immigrant: “The right to 
emigrate, is not only a natural but a chartered right. Our citi- 
zens are secured in the privilege of removing from one state to 
another, as well as in the exercise of all rights in the state of 
their adoption, which they enjoyed in that of their recent citizen- 
ship . . . We are an active and a migratory people, accustomed 
to independence, impatient of restraint, and unwilling to en- 
dure any discomforts, which may be removed by exertion, or 
escaped by a change of residence.’™ 


Important to the immigrant in making permanent and suc- 
cessful settlement was his freedom to make contracts under the 
protection of the government. This was true under Spanish 
domination as well as after the Louisiana Purchase. “The 
Spanish laws not only sanctioned, but coerced the specific per- 
formance of contracts, and on this principle all judicial deter- 
minations, at least in Upper Louisiana, were grounded .. . 
If a man bound himself to deliver certain articles, or to execute 
certain work, the judiciary decreed the exact performance of the 
contract .. .”™ 


*2Viles, “Missouri In 1820,” Missouri Historical Review XV, pp. 48-49. 
Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 116. 
“James Hall, Notes on the Western States (Philadelphia, Hall, 1838), 
p. 195. 
*Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, p. 282. 
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“[ After the Louisiana Purchase] . . . the American courts 
were in operation, and their decisions had given confidence to 
the settlers, and security to lands and possessions.”” 


IMMIGRATION BOOM FROM 1815 THROUGH THE PANIC OF 1819 


After the close of the War of 1812 the country enjoyed a 
nation-wide boom and settlers poured into Missouri. These im- 
migrants pushed inland. The growth of the Boone’s Lick coun- 
try during this time is described in a letter by G. Sibley: “In 
1811 ... [I] found at Boone’s Lick, a settlement of about 
sixty families . . . During the late war, these settlements suf- 
fered greatly from Indian depredation, but still they increased 
considerably by emigration. In 1815 and 1816 they increased 
beyond all former example. 

“The settlement of the tract of country ... [Boone’s 
Lick], seems to me like enchantment. Where nothing but wild 
beasts of the forest, and savage hunters, were to be met with 
in 1809, of which not a tree had received the stroke of an axe, 
is now nearly all swept away, and in its stead are seen rising 
comfortable habitations . . .”” 

Flint describes the growth of the lure of the Boone’s Lick 
country for the immigrant: “From some cause, it happens that 
in the western and southern states, a tract of country gets a 
name as being more desirable than any other. The imaginations 
of the multitudes that converse upon the subject, get kindled, 
and the plains of Mamre in old time, or the hills of the land of 
promise, were not more fertile in milk and honey, than are the 
fashionable points of immigration. During the first, second, and 
third years of my residence here, the whole current of immigra- 
tion sets towards this country, Boon’s Lick . . . Boon’s Lick 
was the common . . . point of union of the people. Ask one of 
them whither he was moving, and the answer was, “To Boon’s 
Lick to be sure’... Thus the frontier still broadens, and 
there are many white settlers fixed in their homes eight hun- 
dred miles [?] above St. Charles . . . And the range is almost 
beyond the stretch of imagination.” 

“Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 210. 


“Darby, Emigrant’s Guide, (Letter by G. Sibley in appendix), p. 303. 
*F lint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, pp. 202-203. 
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John Mason Peck, pioneer Baptist minister and missionary, 
describes the stream of immigration that flowed into Missouri 
after 1815: “Some families came in the spring of 1815; but in 
the winter, spring, summer, and autumn of 1816, they came like 
an avalanche. It seemed as though Kentucky and Tennessee 
were breaking up and moving to the ‘Far West.’ Caravan after 
caravan passed over the prairies of Illinois . . . all bound to 


Boone’s Lick. The stream of immigration had not lessened in 
1817." 


Flint, inspired by the romance and the volume of the 
tremendous movement of people to Missouri, describes a sight 
common after the close of the War of 1812: “Between the sec- 
ond and third years of my residence in the country, [1816-1817], 
the immigration from the western and southern states to this 
country poured in a flood, the power and strength of which 
could only be adequately conceived by persons on the spot. We 
have numbered a hundred persons passing through the village 
of St. Charles in one day. The number was said to have equalled 
that for many days together. From the Mamelles I have looked 
over the subjacent plain quite to the ferry, where the immigrants 
crossed the upper Mississippi. I have seen in this extent nine 
wagons harnessed with from four to six horses. We may allow 
a hundred cattle, besides hogs, horses, and sheep, to each wagon ; 
and from three or four to twenty slaves. The whole appearance 
of the trains, the cattle with their hundred bells; the negroes 
with delight in their countenances, for their labors are suspended 
and their imaginations excited ; the waggons, often carrying two 
or three tons, so loaded that the mistress and children are 
strolling carelessly along in a gait which enables them to keep 
up with the slow travelling carriages;—the whole group oc- 
cupies three quarters ofa mile . . . 


“Their imaginations are highly excited. Some said to me, 
as they passed over the Mamelle prairie, the richest spot I have 
ever seen; ‘If this is so rich what must Boon’s Lick be?’ 


*John Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life: Memoirs of John 
Mason Peck, edited by Rufus Babcock (Philadelphia, American Baptist 
Society, 1846), p. 146. 


“Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, pp. 201-202. 
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The good times that followed the War of 1812 came to an 
end in 1819 in the East, and the effects of that depression were 
felt later in the West ; by the end of 1820 Missouri’s boom times 
were over. Flint tells about the panic of 1819-1820, and the 
depression that followed: “A sudden and very unfortunate im- 
pediment to... growing improvement began to be visible 

. and went on increasing in its force . . . This was the 
sudden reduction of prices in the Atlantic country, the pressure 
of the times, and the sudden failure of the numerous banks of 
the western country, of which, it appeared, that but a few 
had ever been conducted on banking principles. As long as 
the lands remained high, and the emigrants continued to pour 
in, bringing with them the money, with which they bought their 
lands,—as long as the abundant and unnatural circulation of 
money, both good and spurious, continued to pass unquestioned, 
these bills answered all the purposes of money. But the moment 
this pressure began to operate, in preventing the people who 
were disposed to remove to the country, from selling their lands, 
the tide was arrested. The merchants, who had sold as liberally, 
as the unnatural abundance of money had enabled the people 
to purchase, called for payment. The spurious bills all failed in 
the hands of the holders. The merchants remitted every specie 
dollar, that come to their hands. At once all circulating medium 
disappeared. There were scarcely means for . . . articles of 
the most pure necessity. Lands at first sunk in value, and then 
would scarcely sell at all . . . In Missouri and Illinois they 
established a banking system, which was called a loan office 

. . . And this remedy, like quack remedies in general, aggra- 
vated the paroxysm of the disease. 


“There was probably no part of the United States more 
severely pressed than these two states [Missouri and Illinois]. 
Improvement not only came to a dead pause but seemed to 
retrograde.”* 


(This is the first of a two-part article on American immigration 
from 1796 to 1821 in the series on “Americans in the Valley.” 
The second article will appear in the January issue of the Mis- 
souri Historical Review.) 


“[bid., pp. 212-213. 
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A MORAL CRUSADE: THE INFLUENCE OF 
PROTESTANTISM ON FRONTIER 
SOCIETY IN MISSOURI 


BY LESLIE GAMBLIN HILL* 


The common thesis, pursued in all of its various ramifica- 
tions by religious historians of the frontier period, holds that 
the ministers of the Protestant bodies brought light, truth, and 
idealism to a society gripped in savagery. There is constant 
emphasis upon the uplifting influences of the moral codes of the 
various sects. Actually, the religious trends and the results 
of religious instruction in the period are confusing and baffling. 
Occasionally, a denomination would treat a member who had 
broken the moral code of his group with the utmost leniency ; 
at other times, a single misstep meant instant expulsion. Fur- 
thermore, interdenominational relations were marked by in- 
stances of both brotherly cooperation and intense rivalry. 


Somewhere within this maze of conflicting evidence lies 
the clue to the real contribution of these early ministers to the 
frontier people of their time. There is little doubt that the pio- 
neer preacher had to cultivate a hard and stony ground prior 
to the development of those civilizing influences which came 
only with the organization of a more stable society. 


Timothy Flint painted a black picture of the community of 
St. Charles, Missouri, in a letter to Abel Flint in 1817. He said 
that the Sabbath was not observed, there were few moral re- 
straints, the use of profanity was widespread, and the people 
were heathens.’ Later the same year he claimed that St. Charles 


*LESLIE GAMBLIN HILL, a native of Missouri, received his B. S. degree 
from Southeast Missouri State College in 1941, and his M. A. and Ph. D. 
degrees in 1948 and 1949 respectively from the University of Missouri. 
From 1943 to 1945 he served with the Third Army of the United States 
in the European theater of action. He was instructor of history at the 
University of Missouri from 1946 to 1949 and at the time of his death, 
January 27, 1950, he was professor of history at East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

1Letters by Timothy Flint and Salmon Giddings between 1814-1822 to 
the Connecticut Missionary Society regarding their work as missionaries 
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was crowded with the refuse of Kentucky, and that fighting, blas- 
pheming, thieving, and all sorts of riots were the order of the 
day and night. The people even held dances on Sunday, and 
Flint himself had suffered considerably from theft.’ 


The Rev. John Mason Peck, a Baptist missionary, had a 
similarly pessimistic view of the people of St. Louis in 1818: 


One-half at least, of the Anglo-American population were infidels 
of a low and indecent grade, and utterly worthless for any useful pur- 
pose of society. Of the class I allude to, I cannot recollect an indi- 
vidual who was reclaimed, or who became a respectable citizen . . . 
This class despised and villified religion in every form, were vulgarly 
profane, even to the worst forms of blasphemy, and poured out scoffings 
and contempt on the few Christians in the village. Their nightly orgies 
were scenes of drunkenness and profane revelry. Among the frantic 
rites observed were the mock celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
burning the Bible. The last ceremony consisted in raking a place in 
the hot coals of a wood fire, and burying therein the book of God with 
shoutings, prayers, and songs. The boast was made that the Sabbath 
never had crossed, and never should cross the Mississippi.* 


Peck went on to say that the Sabbath was a day of hilarity, but 
placed most of the blame for this sad state of affairs upon the 
Catholics. He also claimed that most of the stores and groceries 
were open on Sunday, with some obtaining their greatest volume 
of business on that day. United States Army officers were also 
condemned for being a source of irreligion.* 


Criticisms of society in smaller villages were equally severe. 
Jacob Lanius, a Methodist minister, attacked irreligion in Lib- 
erty, Missouri, even as late as 1835: 


Wickedness abounds in this village yet and gambling is becoming 
very fashionable and popular. Our class is small and unfortunately 
. we have no house save the Court House to preach in or meet the 
class. And but little good I am persuaded will ever result from preach- 





in the West. State Historical Society of Missouri. Typed copies. Timothy 
Flint to Abel Flint, April 15, 1817. Hereafter cited as Flint-Giddings Cor- 
respondence. 

*Jbid., August 3, 1817. 

*John Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life: Memoirs of John 
Mason Peck, edited by Rufus Babcock (Philadelphia, American Baptist 
Society, 1846), p. 87. 

‘Ibid., p. 88. 
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ing in a court room the walls of which are stained with blasphemy [and] 
other horrid crimes.® 


After making a preaching tour of the settlements south of 
St. Charles, Timothy Flint wrote to his patron, Abel Flint, on 
the state of religion in that section. He stated that the people 
were cold and heedless ; and they had no more morals than “the 
beasts ‘that perish’,” and would not listen to the preachers.’ 
Richmond, Missouri, came in for its share of the general con- 
demnation from the ministers of the gospel. The citizens in 
that town were fond of “vain amusements” and were sending 
their children to a dancing school.’ 


There appears, then, to have been but little distinction 
among town, villages, or rural communities; according to many 
of the preachers, the citizens of Missouri were largely irreligious. 
Lanius even complained about the infidelity of one of his own 
flocks on the Paris circuit in northeast Missouri. He said the 
class was not as active or zealous as it should be, but tried to 
excuse it by blaming the Baptists.* Later, the good Methodist 
changed his mind and said his small congregations were due to 
the carelessness and lethargy of the class leaders.’ Boone 
County, Missouri, seemed to fit into the general pattern. The 
people were not interested in religion according to one lay 
minister, and in fact, were utterly apathetic.” 


The ministers were not alone in their alarm about the gen- 
eral situation. Even a member of the laity, perhaps one of the 
more devout members, criticized bitterly the wickedness of Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, in 1839: 


Brother Peter I cannot feel satisfied to live here; it [is] such an 
abominable vain & wicked place. It does not seem to me that there 


SDiary of Jacob Lanius, Methodist Circuit Rider in South Missouri, 
1833-1842. State Historical Society of Missouri. Photostatic copy. 2 v. I, 
entry for April 14, 1835. Hereafter cited as Lanius Diary. 

*Timothy Flint to Abel Flint, May 4, 1818. Flint-Giddings Corres- 
pondence. 

tLanius Diary, I, Entry for January 18, 1835. 

8Ibid., November 18, 1833. 

*Ibid., December 3-7,1833. 

Moses U. Payne Papers, 1811-1896, Western Historical Manuscript 
Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. William T. Ward 
to Moses U. Payne, February 23, 1844. Hereafter cited as Payne Papers. 
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is any Religion here comparatively speaking, to what there is in Boon- 
ville; & you know that is wicked enough.” 


After ten years, Jefferson City still had not improved greatly, ac- 
cording to the Rev. James Stephenson, Methodist missionary in 
that city, who reported to his bishop that church services were 
irregularly attended, the congregations small, the community 
generally irreligious.” 


Another minister who had worked to improve the morals 
of the members of his community was forced to give up in 
despair. In 1840, John Rearsley, of Rocky Mount, Missouri, 
wrote to the Rev. P. G. Rea: 


I am still striveing in the old way to serve the Lord, my little prayer 
meeting I gave up the Sabbath after your last preach here, the people 
appeared as though they did not care about coming to hear Rearsley 
pray and so I concluded I had don my duty, as I told what two or 
three that were there their blood would not be required at my hand 
but they would have to render an account for the way they spent the 
privileges that had been granted them, and so closed the meeting and 
left the matter to be settled between them and their God. Religion is 
at but a low ebb in this neighborhood.” 


According to these accounts, then, Missouri was in dire 
need of some uplifting influence. Immorality, Sabbath break- 
ing, intemperance, gambling, atheism, and just plain “cussed- 
ness” seemed to be prevalent. However, things were not 
quite so bad as indicated. In 1835, Brother Lanius attended 
circuit court at Liberty, Missouri, and was pleased to hear 
Judge Kiland charge the grand jury “to notice Biliard Tables, 
groceries, and gambling of every kind where money was staked 
by the parties.”"“ The community, however, resented these 
attempts to reform its morals, and when the editor of the Mis- 
souri Inquirer complimented the course pursued by the judge in 

uPeter Goodman Rea Papers, 1838-1896, Western Historical Manuscript 
Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Harrison Rea to 
P. G. Rea, September 18, 1838. Hereafter cited as Rea Papers. 

%Abiel Leonard Papers, 1789-1828, State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri. James Stephenson to Rt. Rev. C. S. Hawks, November 14, 1848. 
Hereafter cited as Leonard Papers. 

%John Rearsley to P. G. Rea, February 15, 1840, Rea Papers. 

“Lanius Diary, I. Entry for February 16, 1835. It was common prac- 


tice at this time for grocery stores to dispense hard liquor along with 
other staples. 
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delivering his charge to the grand jury, some of his readers 
threatened to withdraw their subscriptions.” 


The lawyers also resented this interference with the morals 
of the community. A member of this profession spoke con- 
temptuously of the religious part of the community for the nu- 
merous indictments brought by the grand jury against gamblers 
in Liberty.” Therefore, it was possible that attacks by members 
of the bar and even by other Protestant sects may have influ- 
enced Lanius’ attitude in some measure. 


Although a rude and lawless element was present on the 
frontier, it definitely was in the minority. Many pious people 
living in isolated communities had little contact with ministers 
who came to Missouri and so were not exposed to the ameliora- 
ting influences of religion. For instance, the Rev. P. G. Rea held 
a meeting in the early 1840's at the big bend on the Osage River, 
in Cole County. He was assisted by a Rev. Lawrence, and the 
two preachers reported that this was the first religious meeting 
ever held in this section. “There were grown people at our 
meeting who desired to kneel, and all knelt except one old 
lady, and we were told that she was the only Christian in the 
Bend of fifty inhabitants.” 


Many other communities also welcomed religious contacts. 
In 1832, Callaway County had experienced a revival and seemed 
to express considerable religious fervor.” Even the people of 
Liberty, Missouri, were not all bad, according to Lanius who 
had distributed some Bibles there. He wrote in his diary that 
he “. . . was much pleased to see with what eagerness these 
citizens of the frontier seised the Holy Bible and with what 
care they preserved them—One rapt his up in his handkerchief 
and put it carefully away in his pocket.”” 


The upper strata of frontier society also welcomed the visit- 
ing minister. May E. Broadwell wrote to her uncle, Moses U. 


I bid., February 16, 1835. 

1] bid. 

"Biographical sketch, unpaged portion, Rea Papers. 

%Caldwell-Steele Letters, 1823-1841, Western Historical Manuscript 
Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Andrew Steele 
to Reuben Scott, July 17, 1832. Hereafter cited as Caldwell-Steele Letters. 

~Lanius Diary, I. Entry for February 5, 1835. 
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Payne, that an agent of the New York Home Baptist Mission 
had visited her home in Fulton, Missouri, in the spring of 1841. 
She reported that this preacher was a very agreeable visitor 
of true refinement and genuine piety.” 


One must conclude from these criticisms that although the 
Missouri frontiersman was in considerable need of reform, his 
mood was receptive. It must have been, otherwise he would 
not have submitted to a discipline as harsh as that fostered upon 
the people of England by the Puritans during the Interregnum. 
No law, common or statutory, required him to acquiesce in the 
strict rules of decorum of the congregation, conference, associa- 
tion, or synod of which he happened to be a member. One 
question must remain debatable: Why did he allow himself, 
of his own free will, to be questioned publicly for minor infrac- 
tions of the discipline, and if found guilty, why was he often 
eager to make restitution in order to escape expulsion? Perhaps 
his human desire to belong to something overcome his repug- 
nance to a system that must have been burdensome to one accus- 
tomed to the rugged individualism of the frontier. Perhaps, 
also, the Turner conception of individualism on the part of people 
who lived in sparsely settled areas is misleading in that this gave 
way to a desire for leadership and guidance, at least in spiritual 
matters. 


The great moral influences of the pioneer preacher and 
the religious body which he represented can be traced in the 
minutes of the churches and the church organizations of the 
period. The family life and the domestic relations of the fron- 
tiersman who was a member of any religious body were subject 
to censure. Indeed, both private and public life were examined 
with a highly critical eye and anyone who dared to break the 
moral code of his organization was summarily dealt with. 


There was, of course, no separate discipline applicable only 
to the frontier. Rules and regulations of any Protestant de- 
nomination that had a nation-wide organization applied equally 
to all members of that particular creed. Even the discipline 
of the Christian church varied only slightly among individual 


*®May E. Broadwell to Moses U. Payne, April 19, 1841, Payne Papers. 
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churches in spite of the fact that this sect had no national or state 
organization during the frontier period. 


The application of the moral codes implied in the disci- 
pline of the various Protestant bodies did perhaps produce more 
startling results upon frontier society than upon church members 
living in more densely populated areas farther east. The un- 
lettered pioneer citizenry probably were inclined to accept more 
completely the moral codes of their church than would their 
eastern and more cosmopolitan brothers. Furthermore, in a 
region of scanty population any event was an item of news, and 
church trials received wide publicity. Consequently, the fear 
of loss of standing in his community undoubtedly made it easier 
to enforce discipline among frontier members. 


An example of the role played in the regulation of the 
morals of frontier society by the Protestant bodies active in that 
region is shown by the following items of Methodist discipline: 


“The Preachers who have the oversight of circuits are required to 
execute all our rules fully and strenuously against all frauds, and par- 
ticularly against dishonest insolvencies, suffering none to remain in our 
society, on any account, who are found guilty of any fraud.” ... The 
qualification for admission to class membership was “a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins.” The member 
would give evidence of his desire for salvation, according to the Dis- 
cipline in the following ways: “First by doing no harm, avoiding evil 
of every kind especially that which is most generally practiced: such 
as The taking of the name of God in vain: The profaning of the day 
of the Lord, either by doing ordinary work therein, or by buying or sell- 
ing: Drunkenness: or drinking spirituous liquors, unless in case of 


necessity: . . . Fighting, quarreling, brawling, brother going to law 
with brother; returning evil for evil; or railing for railing, the using 
many words in buying or selling: . . . Uncharitable or unprofitable con- 


versation; particularly speaking evil of magistrates or ministers: 
Doing what we know is not for the glory of God: As the putting on of 
gold and costly apparel: . . . The singing those songs, or reading those 
books, which do not tend to the knowledge or love of God: . . . Laying 
up treasure upon earth: Borrowing without probability of paying; or 
taking up goods without a probability of paying for them.” 


“William W. Sweet (ed.), Religion on the American Frontier, 1783- 
1840, The Methodists, A Collection of Source Materials. (Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946), IV, 642-643, quoting from The Doctrines 
and Disciplines of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York, 1808), pp. 
28, 48. 
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This code of laws made no compromise with the devil or 
with the men of the frontier who accepted it. It was rigidly 
enforced by Methodist ministers, and similar codes were sup- 
ported by the preachers of other denominations. The Metho- 
dist itinerant, Jacob Lanius, reported in his diary the proceed- 
ings at a conference meeting: “A complaint was lodged by me 
against Brother Liggitt, an exhorter in the church for non- 
performance of duty. Whereupon the Conference deprived him 
of his license.”” 


A year later he wrote: “Was called upon to expell an un- 
profitable member for drinking ardent spirits to excess—yes for 
getting beastly drunk and continuing so for three days in suc- 
cession—This is the most unpleasant part of my duty” The 
circuit rider sometimes was called upon to play a dual role by 
acting as a judge, with the book of discipline serving the same 
purpose as the statutory law of the state. Upon request, for 
instance, Lanius settled a dispute between two members of one 
of his congregations over non-payment of debt.” 


The Methodist discipline provided for a definite hierarchy 
for the trial of both its clergy and its laity. The preacher 
served as the judge of the primary court; and the quarterly 
meeting served the laity as a court of appeals. A lay member 
accused of misconduct could appeal from the decision of the 
preacher in charge of his case to the presiding elder of the 
quarterly meeting, and could even appeal from this decision to 
the bishop in charge of the annual conference. The supreme 
court of the system was the general conference and its decisions 
were final in all cases.” 


According to H. E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson, co- 
authors of The Story of Methodism, it can be assumed that 
Methodist discipline, although universal in scope, was applied 
with greater frequency on the frontier because this region lured 
large numbers of people who wanted to be freed from all re- 


*Lanius Diary, I. Entry for March 7, 1835. 

*]bid., II, February 11, 1836. 

*“Ibid., January 18, 1836. 

*David G. Downey (ed.), Doctrine and Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 1924), pp. 
224-229. 
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straints. There were few moderating influences. Men lived lust- 
ily ; dueling was common ; the eternal struggle with the red men 
made life seem cheap. As a result the whole standard of ethics 
on the border was lowered.” 


If a duly ordained minister was charged with moral mis- 
conduct, the proceedings were much the same as for the ordinary 
lay member, except that the committee appointed by the presid- 
ing elder to investigate the case was composed of at least five 
and not more than nine other preachers who were members of 
the Methodist annual conference. If this committee found any 
evidence of guilt, the presiding elder would suspend the accused 
and his trial would be held at the next annual conference. The 
discipline also permitted a preacher to appeal to the Methodist 
general conference.” 


The Methodist ministers carried out their discipline to the 
letter. The strenuous efforts to win new converts did not pre- 
vent the immediate exclusion of such people when they violated 
the moral code. For example, Lanius recorded in his diary that 
he was pained to find it necessary to pronounce the expulsion of 
one of his young members for the “. . . immorality Yea the 
horrid crime of swearing.” 


The Presbyterian church, like the Methodist, had estab- 
lished elaborate and careful procedure for trying wayward mem- 
bers. The hierarchy of the former denomination differed little 
from that of the latter, with the exception that the Presbyterians 
had no organization comparable to the Methodist quarterly meet- 
ing. The local congregation exercised forceful and effective 
control over lay members, but, as in the Methodist system, an 
individual who had been accused of unchristian conduct had the 
privilege of appeal to the presbytery of which his church was a 
member. The synod acted as the supreme court like the Metho- 
dist general conference. Also like the Methodists, the local 
Presbyterian preacher had power to appoint lay members to in- 
vestigate charges of immorality brought against a member of his 


*Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism 
(New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 1926), p. 257. 

“Downey, Doctrine and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
pp. 199-210. 

*Lanius Diary, Il, entry for May 1, 1836. 
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congregation, while the presiding elder of the presbytery would 
appoint duly ordained ministers to examine charges made against 
a Presbyterian preacher.” 


The Minutes of the Presbytery of Missouri for 1837 illus- 
trate this procedure in the case of the Rev. J. Rennie, charged 
with being drunk. The accusation was made by a fellow min- 
ister. First the charges were read and witnesses were listed. 
Next the date and place were set for the trial by the presiding 
elder. The clerk of the presbytery then gave the accused a 
copy of the charges and a list of the witnesses. On motion, the 
clerk was ordered to cite all witnesses to attend the trial. At 
the next session of the presbytery a judicial committee con- 
sisting of three ministers was appointed. This committee con- 
ducted the trial, examined and cross-examined the witnesses, and 
rendered the decision. They had power to revoke the license 
of a minister and dismiss him from the presbytery.” 


Individual Presbyterian churches also watched carefully 
over the moral conduct of their members. The name of John 
Saling was erased from the church records of Mt. Prairie Pres- 
byterian Church because he violated the Sabbath by making 
sugar and tending to the other affairs relative to the operation 
of a sugar camp. When asked about it, he acknowledged work- 
ing on Sunday and said he would do it again." However, if a 
member repented and made public apology for his shortcomings, 
he was often restored to full membership. Saling regained the 
privilege of fellowship within three months after giving full evi- 
dence of penitence.” 


Even intemperance might be forgiven if proper repentance 
was shown. E. N. O. Clough, member of the St. Charles Pres- 
byterian Church, was charged with intoxication. He appeared 


»J. M. Garrison, “Disintegrating Factors and Methods of Control in 
the Early Years of Missouri Presbytery 1817-1831” (Unpublished A. M. 
thesis, University of Missouri, 1935), pp. 130-147. 

Minutes of the Presbytery of Missouri, 1832-1851, State Historical 
Society of Missouri, pp. 116-125. 

"Mt. Prairie Presbyterian Church Sessional Records, April 1831- 
October 1853, p. 19. All individual Protestant church records cited are in 
the archives of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

*7bid., p. 27. 
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before the congregation, acknowledged his guilt, and gave evi- 
dence of sincere repentance. He was admonished but was not 
dismissed.” 

Fighting was also frowned upon by the Presbyterian 
churches. A Mr. Lampton, member of Mt. Prairie church, was 
suspended from membership for fighting;“ but Thomas P. 
Cooper, a member of the St. Charles church, was only admon- 
ished to remember his Christian duty of forbearance and meek- 
ness for striking a fellow in the church when he proved the 
blow had been provoked by the bad language of the victim.” 

It is interesting to note that the Presbyterian organization 
usually left the door open for any wayward member who would 
give satisfaction to the social group of which he was a member. 
The reason for this apparent tolerance is obscure. This leniency 
was not evidenced by the church records of any of the other 
Protestant bodies examined. Possibly the Presbyterians were 
more enlightened than their other Christian brethren. The 
wealthier, better educated classes did tend to belong to this sect. 
The church rolls of this denomination contain the names of 
merchants, lawyers, and doctors. 


The discipline of the Christian church was enforced by the 
individual churches since this body had no district or state wide 
organization during the frontier period. Trials were usually 
held after church services on Sunday with the minister or one 
of the elders presiding. During this session, it was considered 
the privilege and duty of any one in the congregation to prefer 
charges against any of his fellows who had disobeyed the rules 
of the church. The entire membership acted as the jury. 

The Christian church invoked a discipline for the usual 
“crimes” common during the period. The congregation of the 
Bear Creek Christian Church in Boone County dismissed 
Brother Renurd Pig for intoxication, and for beating his Negro 
slave girl to death.” The congregation also dismissed Brother 
Carlisle for taking two oaths, one contrary to the other.” 


%Session Book of Presbyterian Church of St. Charles, Typed Copy, p. 4. 

“Mt. Prairie Presbyterian Church Sessional Records, p. 39. 

*Session Book of Presbyterian Church of St. Charles, p. 2. 

*Bear Creek—Antioch Christian Church Record Book, 1824-1875, 
photostatic copy, p. 15. 

“Ibid., p. 16. 
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Brother Day Scott was excluded for “gaming at cards & re- 
taining money obtained by same.”” Two members were ex- 
cluded for immoral conduct and for refusing to hear the church.” 


Occasionally a church appointed a committee to remonstrate 
with a member accused of some misdeed, and if satisfaction was 
given or repentance shown the case was dropped and no church 
trial was held. If the accused failed to make amends, however, 
he would be summarily hailed to appear before the congregation 
for trial. 


The Christian church, like the Presbyterian, could be lenient 
upon occasion, but evidence of this does not appear as frequently 
in the records of the former denominations as in the latter. For 
instance, John Foster presented himself to the congregation of 
the Independence Christian Church of which he was a fellow 
. under his own charge of drinking too much Blue ruin’”” 
and upon which confession, the church forgave him.“ But if 
there was a denial of the charges or no visible sorrow, the cul- 
prit had no chance. Caleb Carr was charged with drunkenness 
and brought before the congregation for trial. Although he 
denied the accusations, he was proven guilty to the satisfaction 
of the church, and was accordingly cut off from fellowship by a 
unanimous vote.“ 


Salt Creek Christian Church of Howard County also 
watched after the morals of its members. As early as 1820, the 
following case appeared in its record book: 


“ 


The Church being seated in order took under consideration the case of 
James Ginnings finding his reception to be improper, whereas he had a 
wife liveing and denyd it and maryd another woman, we therefore de- 
clare him no longer a member of this church.* 


In a measure, the civil and ecclesiastical courts overlapped, as 
the above case was also definitely a problem for the courts of the 


8] bid., p. 18. 
*Tbid., pp. 18, 24. 
“One of the numerous contemporary slang terms for whiskey. 
“Independence Christian Church Records, 1835-1845. Entry for Jan- 

uary, 1845. 

“J7bid. Entry for March 6, 1841. 
“Records of Meetings Held by Salt Creek Church (Now Ashland 

Christian Church in Howard County, Missouri), November 22, 1817— 

October 25, 1828, pp. 23-24. 
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state. This is further illustrated by the Independence Chris- 
tian Church Records. In 1843, Thomas S. Bennet was pre- 
sented to that church on a charge of petit larceny by Elder A. 
Coke. The accusation was sustained and Bennet was thereby 
cut off from fellowship.“ 


On the statute books of the state were laws that provided 
penalties for fighting, gambling, theft, adultery, disturbance of 
public worship, and Sabbath breaking. Horseracing, cockfight- 
ing, and card-playing were prohibited on Sunday.“ Condem- 
nation of the above offenses was commonly found in the rules of 
discipline and decorum of the various denominations ; therefore, 
one must assume that the church bolstered criminal law. How- 
ever, the church went much farther than the state in its attempt 
to control the manufacture, distribution, and consumption of in- 
toxicating drinks. The state did prohibit the sale of wines and 
liquors within one mile of a camp meeting,” but the church went 
farther. Many denominations tried to get their members to 
stop using liquor entirely. 


The Baptists, both clergy and laity, were under considerable 
attack during the frontier period in Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. The charge was drunkenness! The Presbyterians 
accused the Baptists of being opposed to the temperance move- 
ment, and the Methodists accused this sect of being drunkards.“ 
Jacob Lanius, Methodist circuit rider, made specific charges. 
“The Baptist influence here [Clay County] is very great and 
their lives very irreligious—One of their official members is now 
engaged in vending fire water as the Indians call it.” 


In 1834, the Cumberland Presbytery in Lafayette County 
sent the Rev. William Horn to make a survey of distilleries in 
the state. Horn reported: “From the best information I can ob- 


“Independence Christian Church Records. Entry for November 4, 
1843. 

“The Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri Revised and Digested 
by the Thirteenth General Assembly, During the Session of 1844 and 
1845 ... Printed under the Superintendence of William Claude Jones 
(St. Louis, J. W. Dougherty, 1845), pp. 398-407. 

“Tbid. 

"Williams W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, The Presby- 
terians, 1783-1840, A Collection of Source Materials. (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1936), II, 697. 

“*Lanius Diary, I. Entry for January 8, 1835. 
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tain, there are thirty-eight distilleries in the bounds through 
which I have travelled; nineteen of which are in the hands of 
professors of religion, viz: Eighteen in the hands of the Baptists, 
including one preacher.”” These charges were unfair and could 
probably have been made about other denominations. Further- 
more, such interdenominational accusations served to weaken 
the effectiveness of the Protestant bodies on the frontier. A sur- 
vey of the minutes of the frontier Baptist churches will show 
that the discipline of this denomination on drunkenness was just 
as strict as the rules of other churches. 


The ecclesiastical court system set up by the Baptists was 
similar to that used by the Methodists and Presbyterians. The 
Baptist congregation was the basic unit, and exercised great 
authority over the laymen in the congregation, but anyone ac- 
cused of breaking the rules of discipline had the right to appeal 
to the Baptist Association. This latter organization served a 
dual purpose. It had appellate jurisdiction over the decisions of 
the individual congregations and had original jurisdiction over 
any case involving a minister of the faith. 


It was the duty of every Baptist to obey the laws of God 
and man. By order of the congregation of the New Hope Bap- 
tist Church, each member was made his brother’s keeper: “It. 
is the duty of any member of the Church on hearing any Report 
about any of there Brethren Being or Acting Disorderly to go 
and ask them if it be so or not. And if they deny it and there 
is no Gospel Evidence to Lay it on them to come and deny it 
Publicity in the Church.”” Very frequently one devout Baptist 
brought charges of misconduct against his brother in the Church. 


At a church meeting held the second Saturday in March, 
1824, a charge of drinking too much spiritous liquor was made 
against Brother William Pearson. The minister appointed a 
committee of two to investigate the indictment. Brother Pear- 
son failed to attend the meeting for some time but was finally 


“R. C. Ewing, Historical Memoirs Containing a Brief History of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Missouri and Biographical Sketches 
of a Number of Those Ministers who Contributed to the Organization and 
Establishment of That Church. (Nashville, Cumberland Presbyterian 
Board of Publications, 1874), p. 18. 


New Hope Baptist Church Minutes, 1820-1859, photostatic copy, p. 12. 
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prevailed upon to appear and answer the charge. He acknowl- 
edged his fault before the assembled congregation and was for- 
given.” In June, 1830, the New Hope church “took up an obli- 
gation against Brother James Pearson Ist for drinking two (sic) 
much spiritous liquor. 2nd for swearing and said Pearson re- 
fusing to answer the Church has excluded him from all 
priveledges (sic) of the church.” In another case mentioned, 
the New Hope congregation failed to be lenient even though the 
accused did appear. Brother Reed was excluded for drinking 
too much liquor, fighting, and using profane language.” 


The state of morals of the Baptist brothers and sisters was 
also of tremendous concern to this church: 
Brother Moses Andrews informed the Church that there was a report 
abroad in the wirld that Sister Matida Sily had been gilty of adultery in 
the absence of her husband and is now pregnant. Whereupon the church 
proceeded to inquire into the charges and were of the opinion from the 
testimony that She was gilty and the question is taken and She is 
unanimously Excluded.™ 


Also the Cedar Creek church forced Roger Wigginton to apolo- 
gize to the assembled congregation for beating his wife,” and 
dismissed Brother Leroy Mullins for failure to give satisfaction 
on a charge of using profane language.” 


The pioneer preacher and church, no matter what denomina- 
tion, did exercise a powerful moral influence on the average 
citizen of frontier society. Church justice was swift and certain 
and, once a member had signed the church rolls, he was expected 
to live by its moral code. And much more important, he abided 
by these decisions. The minister then was of great assistance to 
the civil authorities in their attempt to bring law and order to 
the frontier. 


Perhaps the strongest single effort of the clergy to reform 
the frontiersmen was the attempt of the ecclesiastics to take from 
their congregations that universal delight of the pioneers, corn 
whiskey. There is small doubt that the frontier region was in 


“Minute Book of Cedar Creek Baptist Church, 1821-1838. Typed copy, 
pp. 7-8. 

New Hope Baptist Church Minutes, p. 28. 

I bid., pp. 36-37. 

“I bid., p. 18. 

SMinute Book of Cedar Creek Baptist Church, p. 28. 

*Ibid., p. 29. 
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need of reformation, as spirits flowed freely and grog shops 
abounded. In 1834, Columbia, Missouri, had nine stores, two 
taverns, four grog shops, and only one meeting house.” More- 
over, an unsigned article in a St. Louis paper in 1818 stated: 
“In viewing the various degraditions of human nature, that of 
drunkenness strikes the eye most conspicuously: a vice so fa- 
miliar, that now a days it is almost considered a fashionable 
revelry of the time.’ 

The Protestant denominations organized a coordinated at- 
tack on hard liquor throughout the agency of the temperance 
society. Furthermore, many denominations strengthened their 
discipline and used the threat of instant expulsion against 
whiskey venders and manufacturers. This crusade did not meet 
with universal approval on the frontier. There is evidence of 
this in a satirical attack upon the Presbyterian Synod published 
in the Missouri Gazette in 1817. The author claimed that 
drunkards were a benefit to the community since they furnished 
abundant employment for lawyers, sheriffs, and constables. The 
article continues : 

Drunkenness promotes religion in general and humility in particular; 
because some men have no religion until they obtain a stiff grog, and 


their religion increases in proportion to the quantity of spirits they swol- 
low, until at length they become so extremely religious and humble as to 


wallow in the mire along with the hogs, for the edification of spectators.” 


Considerable progress was made in the organization of the 
temperance drive, but measurable results seem to have been 
negligible. However, the ministers were enthusiastic and the 
Rev. Lanius wrote in his diary: “Go on the glorious refforma- 
tion until intemperance shall be banished from the length and 
breadth of our happy country.”” 

The pioneer minister, apparently, was able at times to enlist 
the civil authorities on his side. Timothy Flint reported in 1818 
that the grand jury at St. Charles, Missouri, had completely sup- 
ported his efforts to end billiard playing on the Sabbath.“ A 

Columbia, Missouri Intelligencer and Boone’s Lick Advertiser, July 
= met Louis, Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, December 4, 1818. 

"St. Louis, Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, December 27, 
we Diary, II, entry for September 18, 1836. 


“Timothy Flint to Abel Flint, May 4, 1818, Flint-Giddings Corre- 
spondence. 
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grand jury in Jackson, Missouri, also struck at Sabbath breaking 
by bringing an indictment against a citizen of that town for 
feeding his cattle on Sunday.” 


W. W. Sweet claims that Methodism, especially, had a tre- 
mendous social influence on the frontier. He attributes this to 
that peculiarity of the Methodist organization known as the 
“class.” Once a week the leaders of this basic unit in the 
Methodist system called their classes together, and there: 
the New Englander and the Southerner, “the Yorker” and the Eastern 
Shore man, the Teuton and the Celt mingled on a platform of exact 
equality. The class leader was a neighbor and friend, and freely and 
frankly they discussed their religious convictions, their fears and hopes 
together. They spoke and sang and prayed, and thus sectional prejudices 
passed and there was born a distinct Western spirit and feeling.” 
However, the squabbles in the Methodist classes described by 
the Rev. Lanius present another side of the picture and perhaps 
provide a clue to the real situation. These frontier people fought 
and loved and bickered, and the wagging tongues of the gossips 
created trouble. This is true of any age and of any people. The 
romantic tales of religious gatherings, barn raisings, corn husk- 
ings, and “sitting up” with the sick is merely one phase of the 
history of the American frontier. As Brother Jacob said: 
“Animosity, ill will and evil speaking prevail to an alarming ex- 
tent—Brother arraied (sic) against brother and Sister against 
Sister.’ 


No doubt the clergy was the most enthusiastic class on the 
frontier in any organized movement to promote moral reform 
and it is only human nature to evaluate accomplishment in terms 
of labor expended, but even the pioneer ministers recognized 
that much work remained to be done. The Rev. H. Chamberlin 
made an excellent appraisal of the situation : 

There is a spirit of inquiry here, in regard to religion, which sometimes 
cheers my drooping spirits, and leads me to hope for brighter days. We 


see nothing like an eastern revival. But the occasional additions to the 
number of our communicants, and the occasional inquiry, “What shall I 


®Jackson, Mo., Independent Patriot, April 30, 1823. 

*Sweet, The Rise of Methodism in the West: Being the Journal of the 
Western Conference 1800-1811 (New York, Methodist Book Concern, 1920), 
p. 67. 

“Lanius Dairy, Il, entry for February 28, 1836. 
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do to be saved?” are almost as comforting to the heart of a poor missionary 
whose path is over a dark and dreary land, where light from Heaven 
seldom shines.” 


Lanius sounded the same chord when he confided to his 
diary : 


This section of country has for a long time been famed for vice, par- 
ticularly drunkenness—The Devil seemed to reign alone and darkness 
prevailed—but has commenced a glorious work. . . It was evident Gods 
(sic) spirit attended the word, in the tears and shakings of the people.” 


®Columbia, Intelligencer, May 4, 1830. 
*Lanius Diary, Il, entry for October 28, 1836. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF KANSAS CITY 
1866-1916 


BY MARY L. M°CARTY* 


When my subject for today was suggested to me I was 
much pleased; for the year 1916 brings not only the twenty- 
second birthday of the Athenaeum,” but also the fiftieth anni- 
versary of my arrival in Kansas City. I may fairly lay claim, 
then, to the title of “Old Settler,” and to all the privileges and 
pleasures belonging thereto, chief of which is always that of 
reminiscing. 

Why it is that one who has lived fifty years in a place often 
seems to feel a sort of superiority to those who have been there 
only ten or twenty or thirty or even forty years I don’t under- 
take to say. Perhaps the psychology of the matter is that 
knowing more of that one thing than do other people gives him 
the feeling of knowing more of everything else than does any- 
body else. However that may be, and without conceding any 
such weakness on my part, I gladly leave to my fellow-speakers 
today the privilege of telling about the early days of the 
Athenaeum, while I hark back to a time nearly thirty years 
earlier, when the Civil War was just over and this little place 
of a few thousand inhabitants was making a fresh start, under 
the double handicap of a most unfavorable topography and rival 
towns all around it. 

I find it a great satisfaction to be able to look back to the be- 
ginning of the things that have made Kansas City what it is 

IMARY L. McCARTY was born Mary L. Allen, in LaPorte, Indiana, in 
1854. She came to Kansas City with her family when they moved there 
in 1866 and she lived in that city until her death on April 21, 1947, with 
the exception of eighteen months spent in Kansas. She taught in the 
Kansas City schools for seven years and was married to Richard Justin 
MeCarty in 1877, bearing him three sons: Allen M°Carty, a lawyer in 
New York City; Richard Justin, Jr., deceased; and C. E. MeCarty, manager 
of Potomac Yard, Alexandria, Va., who presented the Society with this 
copy of an article written by his mother in 1916 and read before the Kan- 
sas City Athenaeum in that year. 

2The Athenaeum was a literary club organized in Kansas City in 1894, 


incorporated in 1897, affiliated with the state federation in 1896, and with 
the national federation in 1898. 
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today ; to have watched it develop from what was, I know now, 
the ugliest little town that ever existed to a city that is acknowl- 
edged by the whole country to be one of the most beautiful 
within its borders. 


The sight of our fine, new station brings before me in 
memory the little brown depot at the foot of Grand Avenue, 
where we alighted from a Missouri Pacific train on a brilliant 
September morning in 1866,* after a thirty-six hour journey from 
Chicago, by way of St. Louis. The Kansas City people of that 
day were just as proud of that little brown depot as those of to- 
day are of their five million dollar station and their twelve 
trunk lines; and to my young eyes the hotel we went to on that 
same bright morning was quite as imposing as the Muehlebach 
appears today to my older ones. 


How important I felt, too, this being the first time I had ever 
stopped at a hotel! The one I speak of, the best here at the 
time, was of wood, three stories high, and was called the Sheri- 
dan House. It was on the north side of Fifth Street, between 
Wyandotte and Central, and looked off to the south over green 
hills, with houses, singly and in bunches, here and there. One 
group of houses formed the neighborhood at Eighth and May 
streets, with the old First Baptist Church as a nucleus. An- 
other was at Tenth and Penn, where Colonel Coates had estab- 
lished a pleasant home with trees around it. I mention the 
trees because they were a scarce adornment here at that early 
day. 

At the Sheridan House were boarding a number of young 
men, some of whom afterwards became prominent citizens. Mr. 
Howard M. Holden,‘ Col. A. A. Tomlinson,’ and Mr. Ermine 
Case, Jr.,° are three that I remember. 


%In 1866 Kansas City had just secured the Hannibal bridge charter 
and had begun to expand. The previous year 600 new houses had been 
built and in 1866, 768 buildings were erected at a cost of $2,166,500. At 
that time the population was 15,064 and the city contained 14 churches, 2 
colleges, 2 academies, 12 primary schools, 21 dry goods houses, 13 clothing 
stores, 8 liquor stores, 15 boot and shoe shops, 8 hotels, and 2 daily and 
3 weekly newspapers. The population increased rapidly, being 28,000 in 
1868, 30,000 in 1869, and 40,000 in 1873. See Theo. S. Case, History of 
Kansas City, Missouri (Syracuse, N.Y., D. Mason, 1888), pp. 86-89. 

«H. M. Holden was born in Massachusetts in 1837 and came to Kansas 
City in 1866. Within 6 months he had invested $110,000 in the city. In 
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After a week or so at the Sheridan House, we moved tem- 
porarily to a most interesting home and there our new life 
really began. This home was in a long, low building, a story and 
a half high, called the Fort Row, which had been used for bar- 
racks during the Civil War and was afterwards turned into a 
number of tenements. My father rented one of these tenements 
for a month to live in while he was looking for a place to buy. 
The Fort Row stood on the north side of Eleventh Street, be- 
tween Central and Broadway—the block in which Mr. Frank 
Oglebay’s house now stands—commanding the same sort of 
view to the south that we had from the hotel,—that is, green 
hills and scattered houses, but not so many houses. There was 
one dark red brick dwelling in a large yard that stood out con- 
spicuously in the distance, at a point which is now the corner of 
Fifteenth and Baltimore. This place was afterwards purchased 
by the father of Prof. E. D. Phillips of the Northeast High 
School, and it was there that the latter lived when I first knew 
him as a schoolboy. 

To the west as we stood in our front door was the little 
Catholic Church on Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth ;* 
back of it the little brick house where the priest lived; then the 
convent; and on beyond, not far away, the west bluff with its 
flowers and springs, where we children loved to wander and gaze 
down through the trees at the forest and the few dwellings that 
covered the bottom land, with nothing to suggest the railroads 
and stockyards and packing-houses that were to form so im- 
portant a part of the Kansas City of the future. Further south 
along the bluff was the Mulkey farm, whose fields covered the 





1868 he helped organize a live stock and drovers’ association, in 1872 
he was elected president of the First National Bank, and in 1879 he was 
one of the originators of the first water works company. See ibid., pp. 
502-504. 

5A. A. Tomlinson was born in Ohio in 1838 and came to Kansas City 
in 1865 where he entered the profession of law. In 1869 he was elected 
a director of the Kansas City, Galveston, and Lake Superior Railroad. 
See ibid., pp. 146, 341. 

*Ermine Case, Jr. was born in Ohio in 1841 and came to Kansas City 
in 1863. He returned to Ohio to study law in 1864 but again came to 
Kansas City in 1865 where he entered into law partnership with P. S. 
Brown. He later entered the real estate business. He was actively en- 
gaged in various charitable and public enterprises before his death in 
1886. See tbid., p. 463. 
tChurch of St. Francis Regis. 
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region now centering about Thirteenth and Summit streets, and 
for some years this farm was the limit of my knowledge in that 
direction. 


In the other direction from our house—that is, east and 
northeast—we went down town; not along regular streets or on 
sidewalks, but following winding paths down the hill to the 
Junction, which existed even then under its present name, but 
was not yet a business point; nothing but a mud hole, in fact, 
most of the business being confined to the levee and the few 
blocks south of it. Shannon’s dry goods store was at the corner 
of Main Street and the levee and Bullene’s,” now Emery, Bird, 
Thayer’s, was at the corner of Main Street and Missouri Ave- 
nue, quite far up town. 


There was another quite distinct little business section, 
though, that is worthy of mention. This was along Grand Ave- 
nue, south of Twelfth Street, in what was called McGee’s Addi- 
tion.’ As the town straggled away from the river it became less 
and less compact, of course, until suddenly, at about Twelfth and 
Grand, it thickened up again and for several blocks south formed 
almost another town, with Grand Avenue as a backbone. This 
addition was always a surprise to newcomers. During my girl- 
hood here, when we could not find what we wanted in the little 
stores on Main Street we used sometimes to go over to McGee’s 
Addition and shop on Grand Avenue. It seemed a sort of ad- 
venture. The effect of a little town tacked to the edge of a larger 
one remained for some years, but was finally obliterated by Kan- 
sas City’s wonderful growth. 


sBullene’s store was established in 1863 by Kersey Coates and T. B. 
Bullene. Coates withdrew shortly and in 1867 W. E. Emery purchased an 
interest. The store was then called Bullene Bros. and Emery. From 1868, 
when L. T. Moore purchased an interest, to 1886 it was called Bullene, 
Moore and Emery; then Moore retired and J. T. Bird and W. B. Thayer 
came into the business. See Case, History of Kansas City, Missouri, pp 
234-235. 


*E. M. McGee built the Farmers’ Hotel in 1856 on Grand Ave. and 
the same year laid off McGee’s Addition. During the Civil War the hotel 
became the headquarters of the Southern party of which McGee was a 
member. He was an enthusiastic booster for Kansas City and when 
steamboats arrived he visited the landing with banner and music to ad- 
vertise to emigrants his addition. He was elected mayor in 1870. See 
ibid., pp. 54, 65, and C. C. Spalding, Annals of the City of Kansas, Em- 
bracing Full Details of the Trade and Commerce of the Great Western 
Plains . . . (Kansas City, Van Horn & Abeel’s, 1858), pp. 38-40. 
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Of the friends we made among the families living in the 
Fort Row, the only one now living in the city, so far as I know, 
is Mrs. J. K. Cravens.” The Cravens family lived in the second 
tenement from us and like ourselves, like nearly everybody, were 
newcomers in the city. 


After one month in this primitive home, we moved to a 
house on New Delaware Street, now Baltimore Avenue, where 
we lived for some years. This second home was on the east 
side of the street, between Ninth and Tenth, about three-quarters 
of a block north of the present First National Bank, but fifteen 
or twenty feet higher, because Baltimore Avenue was then en- 
tirely ungraded and ran up a steep hill from Ninth Street, which 
was at the same level as now. From our back windows we had 
an unobstructed view of Main Street below, which, that far from 
the river, was not at all closely built up, being a mixture of resi- 
dences, small stores and open ground. 


I remember distinctly once watching a savage street fight 
between two desperadoes who fought in the middle of Main 
Street, surrounded by a howling mob as far as we could see, 
and, so far as I know, entirely unchecked by the authorities. My 
oldest brother and I looked on with bated breath and accepted 
the spectacle as part of the novelty and excitement of our new 
life. In fact, he and I were finding life well worth living in 
those days. Coming from a settled, orderly, pretty town in 
northern Indiana, not far from Chicago, a town which was built 
on the prairie, with hardly a hill for miles around, the roughness 
and wildness of this crude border town were to us unspeakably 
fascinating. The high hills, the deep ravines, the great canyons 
called streets that had been cut through the bluffs from the river, 
some of them forty or fifty feet deep ; the river itself, with steam- 
boats coming and going all the time ; the gaudy Mexicans and the 
Indians in feathers and blankets who were so frequently seen on 
the streets ; the new kinds of food that we tried, such as venison 
and bear steaks and buffalo meat and wild turkey and all the 

J. K. Cravens was born in Indiana in 1838. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1859 in Daviess County, Missouri, and opened an office in Gal- 
latin. In 1861 he moved to St. Joseph, in 1862 to Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and in 1863 he entered the Union Army. After the war, in 1865, he 


moved to Kansas City. He was prosecuting attorney there from 1869 to 
1871. See Case, op. cit., p. 515. 
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other wild game that was so plentiful around here; even the fact 
of having fireworks at Christmas time instead of the Fourth of 
July—all these things made up an ensemble that to us was in- 
tensely novel and entertaining. 


We realized no hardships, no deprivations, either at home 
or abroad. If anyone had told us what we knew afterwards, 
that our mother was not so happy as we, that she, like most of 
her sister newcomers, had times of homesickness and of longing 
for the comforts and associations left behind, we should have 
been too astonished for words. That anyone should not love to 
live in this delightful spot would have seemed to us too prepos- 
terous for belief. 


One favorite diversion with us children in those earliest 
days I smile to remember. It was going after the cow. Of 
course this was a sport that might have been indulged in any- 
where, but as we had never done it before we regarded the 
privilege as an added attraction of this favored spot. Most 
people kept cows and after the morning milking the animals 
were turned forth, free to follow their own pleasure until the 
evening time. Now the favorite place to spend the day with the 
cows of our neighborhood was a green hillside which lay, roughly 
speaking, between Grand Avenue and Walnut Street, from 
Ninth to Eleventh streets. This ground, on which now stands 
Emery, Bird, Thayer’s store, the Gates Building, the Rialto 
Building, the Long Building, and the Grand Avenue Temple, 
was then almost bare. There was a little frame schoolhouse 
along about the middle of it where Mrs. Warren and Miss Bab- 
cock taught a private school, and a small frame church near 
Tenth and Grand where the Congregationalists worshiped, and 
a few small dwellings around the edges; but that was all. The 
cows found this spot so pleasant that sometimes they forgot to 
come home, and it was on these occasions that my brother and 
I would sally forth to find and drive home the delinquent beast 
belonging to our family. 


There was no east and west street open in that neighbor- 
hood south of Ninth and we used to meander down a path be- 
tween buildings in a southeasterly direction to Main Street and 
then up a similar path on the other side. Not long ago coming 
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home from one of our symphony concerts, I stopped at Tenth 
and Main to wait for a safe chance to cross that busy point. As 
I stood there, what I have just told you came into my mind. 
With a little effort I could recall distinctly that block of Main 
Street between Ninth and Tenth, as it was a half century ago— 
Mr. John B. Wornall’s” brick house on the east side where 
Ninth Street was afterwards cut through, an old homestead with 
apple trees around it on the other side, with a blacksmith’s shop 
next to it on the south; a few little houses and stores scattered 
along the rest of the block; and in addition, myself as a little girl 
with a small brother at my side, proudly driving a shorthorned 
dark red cow across that very same street in the general direc- 
tion of our side gate. 


Then there were special days that stand out in my memory. 
One was the day when the first fire engine arrived and was 
shown off to the assembled citizens down somewhere about 
Fifth and Central streets, where there was a large pond in those 
days. The firemen were leading citizens, Mr. T. B. Bullene, 
founder of the firm of Emery, Bird, Thayer, being the first chief. 
Mr. Bullene lived across the street from us, and as a child I 
knew him well. As mentioned before, his store, then a small 
one, was at the corner of Missouri Avenue and Main Street. 


But the day of days in those early times was July 3rd, 1869, 
the one on which the Hannibal Bridge was opened ; the one that 
brought us a new railroad and made certain the glorious future 
of Kansas City. An unnumbered multitude, from the city and 
all the country round for many miles, lined the river banks and 
covered the bluffs above during the forenoon, to catch the proces- 
sion of decorated locomotives move across the bridge, which was 
the opening feature. Then followed a parade and a barbecue 
and a balloon ascension and endless speeches, and at night there 
were fireworks and a banquet—everything, in short, was done 


ujJohn B. Wornall was born in Kentucky in 1822 and came to 
Jackson County, Missouri, in 1844. In 1850 he married Marilda Polk of 
Kentucky who died in 1851. In 1854 he married Eliza 8S. Johnson. Six 
children were born of this union of whom Frank C. Wornall is one. 
John B. Wornall was a trustee of William Jewell College and president 
of the board of trustees. In 1869 he was elected to the state senate and 
in 1872 he was elected president of the Kansas City National Bank. He 
was one of Kansas City’s leading citizens. See ibid., pp. 611-612. 
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that day to make a celebration that would cause all the surround- 
ing towns to gnash their teeth with envy and that would be long 
remembered throughout the whole southwest. 

Of course, we had to go to school during those early days, 
Sunday School and week-day school. It seemed a waster of time 
when there were so many much more interesting things to do; 
but we were forced to defer to the prejudices of our elders in the 
matter. Right here I am reminded that the very first time I 
went to Sunday School in Kansas City, in the fall of 1866, the 
neighbor who had me in charge stopped on the way to speak to 
a very pleasant young lady whom he addressed as Miss Shouse. 
I liked her looks and always remembered her; but though I 
sometimes met her on the streets I never became acquainted with 
her until I was a woman grown, and then she was Mrs. J. S. 
Morgan, whom you all know as one of our good club women. 

In this same little Presbyterian Sunday School to which we 
were then on the way, one of my earliest teachers was Mr. S. B. 
Ladd,” counsel for the Athenaeum Club House Company. Asa 
young man he was a good Presbyterian, and his class of little 
girls was much attached to him. I still have in my possession a 
copy of Longfellow’s Poems which I received from him as a 
Christmas gift nearly fifty years ago. 

As for the every-day school, we children attended during 
the first year one of the little private schools of which there was 
quite a number in the town; but in 1867 the public schools were 
opened and most of the boys and girls in Kansas City went to 
them. These schools at first, of course, were crude, but I am 
inclined to think that we learned as much of the fundamental 
branches of study as do the children of today, with so many 
frills to dissipate their energies. I am sure no one could 
teach algebra better than Mrs. E. R. Weeks did, when later on 
she came into the little high school as a young teacher. With 
what mingled awe and admiration we girls regarded her! She 
was only a girl herself and we adopted her as a model, even in 
our dress. If she wore a blue ribbon one day, the next day 


Sanford B. Ladd was born in Michigan in 1844 and graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1865. He was admitted to the bar in 1867 
and came to Kansas City the same year. In 1869 he became the law 
partner of John C. Gage. See ibid., p. 346. 
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would see a flutter of blue ribbons in all her classes. In the 
words of the old song, “We wept with delight, when she gave us 
a smile and trembled with fear at her frown.” 

And what good times we had in these primitive days, when 
school parties and church socials furnished most of the indoor 
recreation, when we skated on the Broadway pond opposite the 
Coates House during the winter and in the summer had picnics 
in Cook’s pasture, away outside of town, about where the Girl’s 
Hotel now stands, at Eighteenth and Jefferson. Later on, when 
I was more grown up we used to have sleighing parties to the 
distant town of Westport, with oyster suppers at the old Harris 
House, which still stands at the corner of Westport Avenue and 
Penn Street. It does seem to me that the boys and girls of to- 
day, with all their fuss and feathers—perhaps because of the fuss 
and feathers—do not have so much genuine fun as we did in 
those far back years. But I may be an old fogy. 


The only one of the present membership of the Athenaeum 
that I knew when I was a school girl is Mrs. J. W. Sanborn, 
whose application for membership I had the pleasure of endors- 
ing in after years. Her arrival in Kansas City preceded mine 
by two years and she came on a steamboat, because there was 
not yet any railroad. 

And, oh! the adventures we used to have in wet weather! 
There were no pavements during those early years—except that 
Main Street and Broadway were macademized—many streets 
had no sidewalks, street crossings were few, and the mud—this 
sticky clay mud of ours—was almost bottomless. My most seri- 
ous preparation for the journey to and from school was to tie on 
my rubbers ; without that precaution they would be sucked from 
my feet before I had gone a block. Vehicles of all kinds used to 
sink so deep in the mud that extra teams must be brought to pull 
them out. And in cleaning our clothes we spent enough time to 
acquire a language or save a soul. Even when I had been here 
somé years and had graduated from the high school, my experi- 
ences in this line did not cease; for I became a teacher and was 
assigned to the Morse School,” at Twenty-second and Charlotte 
streets, then one of the very outside schools. It stood on a high 


%Erected 1870 and enlarged 1871. 





Ibid., p. 116. 
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hill overlooking all approaches from the north for a long dis- 
tance, with no regular streets and no sidewalks leading to it. 
In times of heavy rain, when O. K. Creek at the foot of the hill 
turned into a raging torrent and overflowed its flimsy bridge, we 
used to be taken across in boats—whose boats I don’t remember 
—and have a terrible time slipping and sliding up and down the 
muddy hill. Heavy snows and severe cold, too, tested our endur- 
ance, for although by that time we had a few street cars, none 
ran in that direction. 

It was at this time that I became acquainted with Mrs. 
William Lewis, a member of the Athenaeum for some years 
before her recent death. She was then Miss Taggart, had come 
from somewhere in the East with three years experience as a 
teacher, and was assigned to the Morse School. On the morn- 
ing that school opened, for some reason that I have forgotten, 
her room was not ready for her and she was sent by the principal 
to help me get started. When she entered my room there I was, 
nothing but a school girl myself, for I had never yet put up my 
hair or worn a long skirt and had had no Normal training or any 
sort of preparation for the work I was undertaking—there I was, 
facing sixty or seventy children of the second reader age, 
absolutely and helplessly ignorant of what I ought to do or say 
first. Miss Taggart appeared as an angel of rescue. We taught 
together all that year and always remained friends. 

It was at this time, too, that I first beheld our Mrs. Henry 
N. Ess. She was already established here as a teacher, and at 
the very first teachers’ institute that I attended, she was standing 
just inside the door as I entered, laughing and talking with 
some friends, just as you have often seen her doing here. She 
did not know me for some time after that; but I have always 
considered that I have known her since that morning. 

Afterwards, when I was teaching in the Humboldt School,” 
I numbered among my pupils, Mrs. Masie Jones Ragan and 
Mrs. Fannie E. Pursley, both present members of the Athe- 
naeum. I am most happy to state, though perhaps it is not 


“Opened in 1868 on the northwest corner of 12th and Locust. It was 
the second schoo! building in Kansas City. See Roy Ellis, A Civic History 
of Kansas City, Missouri (Springfield, Mo., [Press of Elkins-Swyers Co.) 
1930), p. 193. 
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necessary, that they were both extremely good little girls, who 
always knew their lessons and behaved in an irreproachable 
manner. 


By this time Kansas City had lost some of its original 
roughness. Many of the hills and bluffs had been dug down and 
thrown into the hollows, and it was no longer a newspaper joke 
in other towns that strangers lost their lives by falling off the 
bluffs on the tops of four-story buildings. Although we did not 
realize it then, the inequalities that were left were the foundation 
of our future beauty as a city. By this time, too, we had street 
cars and an opera house and stock yards and some pavements 
and, although it was still a far cry to the founding of the Athe- 
naeum, we were beginning to have a little culture. 


Being a woman now and having been back East, I could 
smile at my childish devotion to the primitive place of our first 
years here. But even with the glamour of childhood departed, 
much of the charm remained. Of course there was a long middle 
stretch when Kansas City was much like other towns and when 
my loyalty, though steadfast, was not so glowing; but within re- 
cent years, since we have grown so beautiful as a city, the en- 
thusiasm of my childhood has returned to me and I am ready 
again to declare—with a surer foundation this time—that Kan- 
sas City is the most delightful place in the country to live in. 


Feeling thus it has been nothing but a pleasure to appear 
before you today as one of the oldest inhabitants, and to tell of 
those far-away years when this rough little town filled my life 
with so much happiness and interest, and when I should have 
been grief stricken at the thought of living anywhere else in this 
whole wide land of ours. 
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Civil War Letters of Col. Bazel F. Lazear 


THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF COLONEL 
BAZEL F. LAZEAR 


EDITED BY VIVIAN KIRKPATRICK M*LARTY* 
PART III 


Bazel F. Lazear, a native of Ashley, Pike County, Missouri 
enlisted in the Home Guards during the early days of the Civil 
War, became a major in the 5th Missouri State Militia in 1861, 
and in 1862 became a lieutenant colonel in the 12th Missouri 
State Militia. In 1863 he was transferred to the 1st Missouri 
Cavalry, M.S.M. His letters, written to his wife in Ashley 
during the years 1861-1865, tell of his activities which were 
mainly breaking up guerrilla bands in Missouri. In Parts I and 
II were given some of his letters from October, 1861, through 
July, 1864. Excerpts from the remainder of his letters from 
July, 1864, to June 25, 1865, are given below. 


THE LETTERS 


: Warrensburg July 19" 1864 

Dear Wife 
I reached this place Saturday night and am here doing 
nothing. I found when I came here that the Head Quarters 
of our Regt had been moved to Lexington but as I am to be put 
on another court martial I will not go to the Regiment. I will 
go back to Jefferson City some day this week. There is only a 
part of one company of our Regiment here now and Maj. Mul- 
lins so I would prefer going to Jefferson to staying here when 
there is none of the boys here . . . I am in hopes that when I 
get back to Jefferson that I will find my money there... I 
have had the diarrhea for several days and it has made me very 


weak ... Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


*VIVIAN KIRKPATRICK McLARTY, a native of Illinois, received her A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Illinois. She has taught his- 
tory and government at the Mississippi State College for Women, the 
University of Illinois, and Stephens College. She is at present employed 
as copy editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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Jefferson City July 22" 1864 


Dear Wife 


I returned to this place yesterday . . . That long looked 
for money came to hand yesterday. I will today send to Cor- 
bett four hundred dollars and direct him to send you two hun- 
dred dollars and credit you on that mortgage with the other 
two. I will not be able to buy you the groceries as I intended for 
the government has stopped selling in that way so says the com- 
missary here. If you want to you can send to Saint Louis by 
someone and buy you a barrel of hams if you cant get meat at 
home . 

Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jefferson City, July 27“ 1864 
Dear Wife 


Your wellcome letter of 24" came to hand yesterday and 
found me well. I allso received one from Beck & Corbett saying 
that they had credited you with two hundred dollars and that 
they had sent you two checks for one hundred dollars each. I 
had two checks sent so that you could keep one of them untill 
you used the other up then if the guerrillas should rob you and 
only get the check you would not loose it. Get one cashed and 
keep the other untill you need to use it. I will one day this week 
send you a small stock of groceries &c as the commissary has con- 
cluded to let me have some. I will send it to the care of Block & 
Findley so you can send for it when you hear that it is there . . 

I sent in my application for leave of absence and Brown thinks 
I will get it. He has left here on a leave of absence and I hope 
he will never return alltho he seems very friendly to me now 
but I think it is all deceit. If I get my leave I think I will come 
about the middle or twentieth of August . . . I have been trying 
to find me a nice widow here but I cant come across one yet and 
I reckon I will have to come home to that old black snaggle 
tooth again dont you think so too but we will make this all right 
when I come . . . Aint the Rebels playing the devil in North 
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Missouri.” You had better all be on the look out for them at 
Ashley or they will slip up on you yet .. . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jefferson City July 28" 1864 
Dear Wife 


. . . I was yesterday ordered to the Regt and today have 
received a dispatch to the same effect and will leave for Warrens- 
burg this evening. I will write from there again. This will not 
be pleasant news to you but it is all right for I have beat old M° 
& Brown’ but I will not stay there long I expect for I will be put 
in a new Regt of veterans that is to be formed from the M.M. 
I expect that I will be in Saint Louis in a few days. Dear you 
may be dissatisfied at me for doing this but it is I think for the 
best to tell you the truth. This is a time when we all have to do 
all we can or all may be lost and they thot it was necessary for 
me to assist in organizing the Regt. When that is done if you 
are not satisfied then I will resign but we can talk all this over 
when we meet which I hope will be soon... . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Marshall, Mo., Aug. 11™ 1864 
Dear Wife 


. . . I have been waking the Rebels up. Have had two 
skirmishes killing three and wounding several killing and cap- 
turing several horses and shot one citizen because he would not 
give information on guerrillas and they have burnt the Court 


1During 1864 guerrilla bands made up of possibly as many as 10,000 
men swarmed over the entire state of Missouri pillaging and robbing. 
See Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achtevements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 864. 

Bill Anderson, a notorious guerrilla, and his band crossed the Missouri 
River in July, 1864. He marched through Carroll, Chariton, and Randolph 
counties plundering and murdering. On July 27, his band captured 
Shelbina. See Floyd C. Shoemaker, “In the Time of Civil War,” in A 
History of Northeast Missouri edited by Walter Williams (Chicago, Lewis, 
1913), I, 66. 

Col. James McFerran of the 1st Missouri Cavalry, M.S.M. and Brig. 
Gen. Egbert B. Brown who was in command of the District of Central 
Missouri. 
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house and one other building in this town and killed and 
wounded ten negroes and burned twelve houses in Frankford 
and killed one Dutchman. This was all done before I got into 
the county and I don’t think there will be any more of it for they 
are the worst scared people here you ever heard of. They are 
flying in every direction and I have arrested ten Rebels that I 
have told them I will shoot the first Union man they kill and 
I told their friends that I would hold them responsible for all 
the guerrillas done. This is the worst rebel county I was ever 
in. Nearly all are rebels of the worst kind. I have several 
women under arrest and will send them all out of the county. 
There is not many guerrillas in here so you need have no fears 
of me being gobled up. Besides I now am in command of the 
Regiment and the Second Sub District. Poor old Mack 
[McFerran]. He is ordered on Court Martial duty. I think 
now if I was him I would quit. He has been at work all summer 
trying to ruin me and the consequence is I am placed in com- 
mand of his Regiment and his district. Oh how are the mighty 
fallen. I have command in Lafayette and Saline County and I 
will make this county so hot for Rebels that if they stay here it 
will burn their feet. I am all most a foot again having got my 
gray horse foundered but I think he will soon get well again. 
There is one good Union man near Arrow Rock in this county 
that has had a very fine horse taken from him and he has given 
him to me if we can take him . . . Well, my application for 
leave of absence has been returned disapproved for the reason 
that there is no officers to spare at this time but Dear dont be 
worried about it for I will get one this fall. General Pleasanton® 
told me he would let me have one as soon as I drove the Rebels 
out and I don’t think that will be long . . . There is a perfect 
little army of niggers here and I dont know what the devil is to 
become of them. 
Dr. Trader is here and so is Maj. Mullins, in fact all the 
officers that Brown and M‘Ferran were down on are now with 
*Alfred Pleasanton (1824-1897), a veteran of the Mexican War, the 
Seminole War, and numerous Civil War battles, was transferred to Mis- 
souri March 23, 1864. He campaigned against General Sterling Price in 
the defense of Jefferson City on October 8, in the Battle of Westport, Oct. 
23, and later near Marais des Cygnes River, Kansas, October 25, 1864. 


For these services he was brevetted brigadier general on March 13, 1865. 
See Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 8. 
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the Regiment. This is a fine county here but is out of the way 
like as I would like to stay here .. . 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Head Quarters 2nd Sub Dist 
Cc In the Field Mo. Sept. 13" 1864 
apt 

In reply to your communication of the 10“ inst I have the 
honor to report for the information of the Genl commanding Dist 
of Central Mo and of the Major Genl commanding Dept of the 
Mo., that there is, or rather has been a reign of terror existing 
in Lafayette and Saline Counties, but this time hapily it exists 
among Bushwhackers their friends and Sympathizers and it 
was caused simply by they being made to understand that they 
were held responsible for the conduct of the Guerrillas toward 
Union men and that if Union Men could not stay in this country 
that Rebels could not. 

As to Officers permitting their men to rob the citizens it is 
not true. There may be some petty depredations committed by 
Soldiers that Officers are unable to detect and redress but I am 
proud to know that none of the Officers will countenance or per- 
mit anything of the kind to go unpunished. There was a house 
plundered in Marshall which was occupied by one Mrs. Sheridan 
a notorious Rebel and known rebel Head Quarters for that town. 
Soon after the arrival of a part of my command under Maj. 
Mullins at Marshall while the command was camped some dis- 
tance from the town some stragling soldiers were told by some 
women and negroes that there was a large Rebel flag in that 
house and that it was waved from that house during the time 
that Guerrillas were engaged in burning robing and Murdering 
in Marshall.‘ They went into the house to search for the flag. 


4Some of the ladies arrested by Col. Lazear were Miss Sue Bryant of 
Marshall; Misses Bennie Elliot, Jennis Flannery, and Sallie Pearson of 
Arrow Rock; Misses Amanda and Missouri Jackson of Saline City. Miss 
Bryant, later Mrs. John Cason, was charged with waving “something in 
imitation of a rebel flag” while the Confederates were burning the court- 
house. Miss Bryant was accused of waving the skirt of a dress used in 
calisthenic exercises in the Boonville ladies’ seminary of which she was a 
member. It was made of strips of red and white muslin. She was taken 
to the female prison at St. Louis where she stayed for some months until 
released on filing a $3,000 bond. See History of Saline County, Missouri (St. 
Louis, Missouri Historical Company, 1881), p. 306. 
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This frightened the women so that they left and did not return 
for several days and in the mean time the negroes plundered and 
carried off most of her clothing and other things. I could not 
find out what Soldiers were engaged in this or they would have 
been punished although I have every reason to believe that the 
flag had been there besides plenty of other evidence of dis- 
loyalty among other thing—a letter written by one of the in- 
mates of the house to a friend and not yet sent off in which she 
told the friend what day the Guerrillas were to be in town. 
Showing that they were well posted as to the intentions of the 
enemy. 


Two other women have made complaints to me of their 
houses being robed—I have the matter under investigation and 
will surely have the guilty punished. As to my troops being 
loaded down with plunder so as to impede their progress in the 
persuit of Guerrillas is an infamous lie and slander and the party 
who made this statement know it to be false when it was made. 


And as this is directly charging me and my command with 
being thieves and robbers I demand the name or names of the 
author as neither myself nor my command shall rest under such 
false charges without an investigation. As to the meager results 
reported if the stoping of the murdering burning and plundering 
of Union men in Saline County in the short space of two days 
are meager results I am willing to rest under that censure par- 
ticularly when I know that I have the heartfelt thanks of Genuine 
Union men of Saline County. And to a certain extent the same 
results have obtained in Lafayette County and would have been 
entirely so but for the schemes and intriguing of certain portion 
whos sympathies were with Rebel Sympathizers than with Union 
men. There has been no murdering of peaceable citizens. There 
was two men shot by my order and I alone [was] responsible 
and was only carrying out verbal instructions from the Major 
Genl Commanding. 


If as you say in your communication there is an investiga- 
tion going on and it is not a secret one I perhaps could send 
some witnesses before it that could divulge things that might 
be very important to the Major Genl Commanding Department 
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to know and I stand ready at any time to answer to any charge 
that may be legally brought against me. . . 


I am Very Respectfully your Obedient Servant 


Lt. Col [Lazear] 
1* Cav. M.S.M.Comdg 


Jefferson City Sept 22" 1864 
Dear Wife 


As you will see by the heading of this letter I am once more 
back here. I did not know when I was ordered here but that I 
was to be put in arrest and dont know but I will yet. Brown 
commenced on me as soon as he came back and of course I 
pitched into him and gave him some pretty sharps jabs and what 
he will do about it I dont know nor care. I am now on Court 
Martial duty again but how long I will remain I dont know un- 
less I get authority to recruit for one of the new Regiments 

. . . There is one thing certain it seems that I cant serve in the 
field with Brown. I believe nearly all of our Regt will go into 
the new Regiments if old Mac stays with the Regt but I think 
he intends to resign as soon as he can... 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


20 miles North of Sedalia Oct 17 /64 
Dear Wife 


As we are laying in camp this morning I thot I would write 
you a line but dont know if you will ever get it but if you do 
you will know that I am well but have had a pretty hard time 
but have no right to complain. We have to live off of the 
country and that is a poor living for a large body of troops. 
We have done no fighting since we left California the last time. 
Price is now in about Waverly [Lafayette County] with his 
army. I suppose we will fight him when we get ready but for 
fear this may fall into their hands I cant say any thing about our 
movements or forces. I am very anxious to hear what is doing 
north of the river as I fear that the rebels will get over there 
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too . . . Keep in good cheer for as you say the darkest hour 
is just before day and I think it is dark enough now to be near 
day. God bless you all. 
Your living husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Kansas City Mo Oct 24" 1864 
Mrs. M. J. Lazear 
Ashley Mo 


Respected Madam 


Yesterday I saw Col. Lazear about 12 miles south of this 
place. He was well. The Regt have been in a three days fight 
and have acquitted themselves with great credit. They have 
suffered considerably with wounded and killed. Col. Lazear is 
in command of the Regt, Col. M‘Ferran being under arrest for 
cowardice. Price is whipped thus far. A battle is looked for 
to-day. 

I have the honor my dear Madam 
to be Respectfully Yours 
Horace B. Johnson 


Warrensburg Nov. 2™ 1864 


Dear Wife 
After a long time I again sit down to write you a line and 
thank God I am well but nearly wore out . . . We have had a 


very hard trip and have been in seven fights with Price® since I 
left Jefferson City. The last one was on the 25" of October 
when we gained a great victory over Price. I got here yester- 


5In September, 1864, General Sterling Price, now commanding the 
District of Arkansas for the Confederacy, made plans for a raid into Mis- 
souri. He organized his army of 12,000 men and 14 pieces of artillery 
into three divisions under Marmaduke, Shelby, and James F. Fagan. On 
September 27 the Confederates attacked the Federals under General Hugh 
S. Ewing near Pilot Knob, the terminus of the St. Louis and Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad. Ewing had to retreat to Rolla with the loss of 200 men 
but the Confederates had lost over 1000. 

Price now marched to Franklin County and thence toward Jefferson 
City but finding Union forces under McNeil and J. B. Sanborn waiting for 
him there, he abandoned this plan and marched west toward Fort Leaven- 
worth. The Missouri Federals then concentrated in the vicinity of Kan- 
sas City under Generals Blunt and Curtis. See Shoemaker, Missouri and 
Missourians, I, 866-867. 
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day with six hundred prisoners ten pieces captured artillery and 
a lot of cattle and sheep all captured [in] that fight except one 
of the guns. Our Brigade covered themselves with glory that 
day and I opened the fight with our Regt. We had twenty seven 
men wounded in that fight and lost fifty horses. My horse was 
wounded and one bullet passed through the leg of my boot but 
that picture [his wife’s] turned all the others off from me but 
I have been where balls shot and shell were so thick that it 
seems allmost impossible for any one to escape. Our Brigade 
the 1**, 4", and 7“ have lost a great many officers and men. Lt. 
Mullins was killed at Independence and Lt. Barcley was 
wounded badly at Blue. Our loss in men will be about fifty or 
more killed and wounded. I think our loss will be greater than 
any other of the Brigades. Col M‘Ferran and General Brown 
are both under arrest for cowardice. The devils have got their 
dues at last . . . I never changed my clothes from the 7™ of 
October untill last night when I borrowed some from Capt. 
Shaw and burnt mine as they were full of gray backs. My 
trunk was left at Jefferson and I think it will be up to night. 
I guess the Rebs. got my mess chest. It was left at Lexington. 
They got all Doctor Trader had there and a great deal of clothing 
that our soldiers had left there and all our Quarter Master 
stores... 
I remain your loving husband 


B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg Mo Nov 7™ 1864 
Dear Wife 


. . . Often at night when I would be riding a long at night 
or sitting on my horse in the road would my thots wander away 
off and I would fancy I could see the children asleep and you 
Dear Wife rolling on an uneasy pillow thinking of one that 
you could not tell but he then was a cold and stiffened corpse on 
the battlefield and oh how I did wish that you could only know 
that that one was yet alive and well. Oh but war is a terrible 
thing to the poor women alone at home. You have none of the 
excitement of the camp the march and the battle field to keep 
you up. It is only hope and dispair with you but thank god the 
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battle is over . . . I was in three terrible battles’ one at Inde- 
pendence the 22™ of Oct, at Big Blue the 23"* and at Osage 25" 
This last was one of the most beautiful battles that was all most 
ever fought being on an open smooth prairie. I learn that Gen- 
eral Pleasanton says that it was the prettiest cavalry fight he 
ever saw. From the time that our Regt first came up to the 
rebels which was some twenty minutes until the ballance of the 
command came up we stood in front of each other on our horses 
just as steady and quiet as if we were on dress parade. They 
had a line of skirmishers thrown out and I had one but not a 
shot was fired. The two main lines were about six hundred 
yards apart. Then as soon as the force on my right got near 
enough to support me I ordered my skirmishers to fire which 
drove in the rebel line of skirmishers and they opened on my 
Regt with two pieces of Artillery but did not fire with small 
arms. After some time another Brigade of ours came up on my 
left and charged. When they came near my line we charged 
with them until my Regiment was some two hundred and fifty 
yards from the rebels when the Brigade on my left fell back 
and I ordered my Regt to hold and commence firing but all 
this time the rebels were firing from six pieces of Artillery and 
all their small arms. We fought here for some ten to fifteen 
minutes when the rebels begin to give way and our Brigade and 
the one on my left charged them capturing their guns—flags, 
two Generals and a large lot of Cols. Majors & privates. You 
may think it strange but it is worth a lifetime to see and live 
through such a fight as that was. I often think that if there 


*As the Confederates marched from Boonville to Jackson County they 
were harassed by the Federals. Price’s forces fought the first of a series 
of battles at the Little Blue River, east of Independence on October 21, 
forcing the Federals under General Curtis to fall back to the Big Blue 
River. Fighting began there the 22nd with the Federals, who were numer- 
ically superior, entrenched on a steep-banked stream. In the meantime 
Marmaduke encountered Pleasanton’s troops in Independence where they 
outmaneuvered the Federals and were able to join Price along the Big 
Blue. 


The next day [23rd] the battle of Westport began with 29,000 men 
taking part. The Confederates were forced to withdraw after three days 
of incessant fighting. This conflict, in point of numbers engaged and 
results obtained, was the most decisive land battle in the West during the 
Civil War. This was the last attempt in the West to carry the war north- 
ward. Casualties were 1000 dead and severely wounded on both sides. 
See Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 868-869. 
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had been an artist there that he could have got some beautiful 
sketches for pictures. In fact it seemed to me when we were 
drawn up in line in front of each other more like a picture than 
reality... 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


St. Louis Mo 
Dec. 9™ 1864 
Dear Willard’ 


We have concluded the trial of Brown and M‘Ferran today. 
Genl. Gray will leave for Washington this afternoon. He told 
me that Major Eno had resigned and also that Major Eno had 
abandoned the purpose of raising the 14" Cav. Mo. Vols. If 
you have not made any other promises to conflict with the ap- 
pointment of Lazear as Col. and Kelly as Lt. Colonel of the 14" 
Cav. Mo. Vols. I would recommend their being authorised to 
raise it. They are good officers and are popular with the M.S.M. 
I believe they are the most popular of all officers with the 1" 
4" & 7 brigades and I have but little doubt but they can make 
the 14 from those Regiments with its present start. Lazear 
says that if you will give him authority to raise the 14" Cav. 
Mo. Vols. he can get the authority confirmed by the Secretary 
of War. 


William® has not yet passed through here. I have been 
doing what I could to get some legislation from Congress to 
pay the M.S.M. soldiers for the use and risk of their horses to 
Dec. 1864. Don’t you think they ought to be paid? 


TProbably Willard Preble Hall (1820-1882) of St. Joseph, a native of 
West Virginia and a graduate of Yale in 1839, who began practice as a 
lawyer in Sparta, Missouri, in 1842. He was a member of Congress from 
Missouri from 1847 to 1853, a member of the State Convention of 1861, 
provisional lieutenant governor of Missouri 1861-1864, and governor from 
the time of the death of Governor Gamble in January, 1864, to January 
2, 1865. Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 146-147. 


*Another Brother of Willard P. Hall. 
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Genl. Dodge,’ I am told, assumed command of this Dept this 


morning. Nothing else new 


Respectfully 
Your affectionate brother 


George H. Hall 






























Warrensburg, Mo. Jan 22™ 1865 
Dear Wife 


Your wellcome favor of the 16“ came to hand yesterday. I 
was glad to hear from you all and am sorry that you are not 
well yet. Maybe the bitters that you are using opperate too 
much upon the kidneys. You had better stop taking them for a 
while .. . 


You seem to be rejoiced to think that spring is coming so 
that I can come home. I too feel glad that that time is coming 
but I allmost fear that I cant stay at home next summer with 
much safety as I learn that the bushwhackers are swearing that 
they intend killing all the officers next summer that go home. 
They say that that was the cause of their killing Mr. Smith,” 
Maj. Mullins fatherinlaw. He had been an officer in the services 
but we must hope for the best . . . 


Things move on here about as usual and I don’t see that the 
nigger looks any whiter now than before. I suppose now that 
they are no better than white folks they will want to vote, hold 


°Grenville Mellen Dodge (1831-1916), born in Massachusetts, made 
Iowa his permanent home after 1853. Soon after the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was made colonel of the 4th Iowa Regulars (later becoming major 
general of volunteers) and was in service until August 19, 1864, when 
he was severely wounded. He returned to the field November 1, 1864, and 
saw service in Missouri. See Dictionary of American Biography, V, 347-348. 


Judge Jacob Smith (1816-1865), was born in Virginia. He came to 
Linn County, Missouri, in 1846 where he engaged in farming and teaching. 
In 1850 he was elected a representative in the state legislature and later 
was judge of the probate court of Linn County. He was a strong Union 
man and in 1861 he became lieutenant colonel of the 23rd regiment of 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry but resigned in 1862 to become circuit judge 
of the 11th Judicial Circuit. On the night of January 9, 1865, Jim Rider 
and his band of Confederate bushwhackers took possession of the town of 
Linneus. While they were attempting to rob the county treasury, Judge 
Smith intervened and received a gunshot wound from which he died Jan- 
uary 11. See The History of Linn County, Missouri (Kansas City, Birdsall 
and Dean, 1882), pp. 394-396, 470-471. 
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office, and go to see white folks and have to do duty work as 
same as any other poor white folks. The nigger is all the go now 
but that will run out before long . . . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 
5 
Warrensburg Feb. 22™* 1865 
Dear Wife 
: . . . I have not much news that would be very pleasant to 
i you I expect. What I have refference to is that I have about 
n concluded to go into the service another year. I have several 
reasons for this which when you have I think you will think I 
am doing wright all tho I know that you want me at home and 
30 that I ought to be there. The two principal reasons are that I 
Ss dont believe from what I know now that I can stay at home 
th next summer with any satisfaction to you or myself or any 
at safety tome. And the next is I want to get out of debt and think 
€. I can save enough another year to put me out and I don’t know 
- what I can do at home to make a living let alone make any 
es money. However I can explain this more to you when I come 
home which will be if I have luck about the 20" of March as I 
™ suppose I will be mustered out about the 15"... 
at Your loving husband 
Id B. F. Lazear 
ide 
vil 
on Warrensburg Mo. March 30 1865 
nd Dear Wife 
48. 
be . . . [ have no news to write except that there seems to be 
ter a good many Bushwhackers coming in but they say they are 
ee going across the river. I fear that we are going to have a bad 
ige time in Mo. this summer and I have made up my mind that 
~ after another year if there is no better prospect of Peace here 
ige that we will go somewhere where we can have peace for I am 
sal getting tired of being away from my family. This is a poor way 
of living and I have done my share of it . . . 
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The papers of the last day or two give accounts of some 
fighting going on and I think in the next sixty days there will 
either be some of the biggest fighting done or the tallest running 
done since the war commenced. I think old Jeff is about on his 
last legs and God grant that it may be so. . .” 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg Mo April 3"* 1865 
Dear Wife 


I set down this evening to drop you a line but I don’t know 
when you will get it for we have had no mail for some five 
days. The Rail Road has all run off into the river except what 
the hills failed to cover up or in other words the heavy rains 
have caused such great slides in the hills along the road that the 
cars will not run through for a week yet . . . We have glorious 
reports here to day from Grant and Richmond if only true... . 
if the news from Grant is true it will be a good time soon to buy 
your summer clothing for gold will be apt to come down for a 
while at least . . . 

Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg June 25" /65 
Dear Wife 


I am tired staying here and if nothing hapens I will 
start to Kansas City tuesday and if I can I will be at home by 
the fourth of July .. . 

Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Editor’s note: Information recently received from Mrs. Gus 
Moore of Hatton, Missouri, a granddaughter of Col. Lazear, 
indicates that Col. Lazear died in Auxvasse but was buried 
in Mexico, Missouri. He had six children by his first wife, 


"April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. 
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who was Margaret Ann Phillips:—Marshal, Narcisses, Har- 
mon, Alice, Nathaniel, and Wells. His second wife, Mary 
Hatcher, had one son, Basil. 


A letter from H. E. Lackland, caretaker of the cemetery at 
Mexico, gives the following data secured from tombstones : 


Bazel F. Lazear 
Born 1823 
Died 1894 


Margaret Jane [ ?]his wife 
Born 1825 
Died 1890 


Bazel Wells, his son 
Born 1866 
Died 1879 


Nathaniel Lyon, his son 
Born 1866 
Died 1911 


(THE END) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the five months from February, 1950, through June, 
1950, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 
bership as indicated. 


TWENTY-SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Dyer, Clyde P., Webster Groves 


FIFTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Noah, W. L., Webster Groves 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Johnson, Waldo P., Jefferson City 
Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 
Walsh, Jerome, Kansas City 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


DeWitt, J. M., Kirksville 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Barker, John T., Washington, D. C. 
Davis, Mrs. Marybeth, Kansas City 
Ford, P. C., Independence 
Kloos, K. A., Hannibal 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
Kraehe, Enno, Clayton 
McGrath, J. J., Sedalia 
Meyer, George E., McKittrick 
Miles, Jesse M., Hayti 
Taylor, Tom R., Columbia 
Wilkinson, Mrs. H. C., New Haven 
Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 
















Acuff, John H., Jefferson City 

Anderson, Mrs. Roscoe, Clayton 

Andrews, Belle B., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Armstrong, W. S., Shamrock 

Bartels, John S., Kirkwood 

Bradley, Chester A., Kansas City 

Brinkman, J. Jules, St. Louis 

Buck, Willa D., Columbia 

Burton, Cecile, Kansas City 

Byrne, Mrs. William M., St. Louis 

Carroll, Mrs. J. R., Clarksville 

Clayton, George D., Jr., Hannibal 

Cooper, H. L., St. Louis 

Crabbs, Leo B., Jr., Jefferson City 

Diggs, M. I., Wellsville 

Edmiston, Mrs. H. V., Nevada 

Ess, Mrs. Henry N., Jr., Kansas 
City 

Finney, W. O., Chaffee 

Fletcher, John, East Prairie 

Freeman, Ralph, Independence 

Green, Ruby, Kirksville 

Greer, Mrs. G. Moore, Sr., Sikes- 
ton 

Grimsby, Earl G., Kansas City 

Hennes, Mrs. Lee, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia 

Hoefer, Arthur A., Higginsville 

Hoerman, M. J., Gainesville 

Hollenbeck, A. T., West Plains 


Historical Notes and Comments 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Mrs. 


Hunter, New 
Madrid 

Igon, William H., Forsyth 

Jezzard, P. H., Springfield 

Kaufmann, Maurice, St. Louis 

Kaveney, Paul J., St. Louis 

Kemp, M. R., Mexico 

Lackey, Walter F., Independence 

McNutt, Mrs. William C., St. 
Louis 

McVay, Don C., Trenton 

Mahn, C. Hohman, St. Louis 

Miller, Hunter, Portageville 

Mitchell, Mrs. Thomas C., Jr., Jef- 
ferson City 

Moon, Fred A., Springfield 

Moore, George H., St. Louis 

Morgan, Corwin F., Olathe, Kansas 

Owen, L. C., Kansas City 

Oyler, T. C., Brookfield 

Richards, Harry, St. Louis 

Robins, Fred A., Macon 

Roper, Paul, West Plains 

Scarritt, W. H., Kansas City 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Floyd C., Co- 
lumbia 

Thompson, Henry C., Bonne Terre 

Utterback, Lamar, Paris 

Van Dyke, L. W., Marshall 

White, Mrs. Ella S., Caledonia 

Wright, Mrs. H. E., Maryville 

Zwick, G. L., St. Joseph 


a ee 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Two hundred and forty-three applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the five months from Feb- 


ruary, 1950, through June, 1950, inclusive. 


The total annual 


membership as of June 30, 1950, is 5315. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Charles G., Chillicothe 
Adams, Rev. & Mrs. Walter R., 
Rocheport 


Agresta, A. F., St. Louis 
Anderson, Lillian, Jackson 
Andrae, R. L., Louisiana 
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Andrus, Charles E., Kansas City 

Appleberry, Mary C., Springfield 

Ardinger, John, Lexington 

Baker, J. Frank, Chillicothe 

Baker, Mrs. R. E., Branson 

Barnitz, John, Rolla 

Beachy, Mrs. J. K., Kansas City 

Bell, Olin N., Bowling Green 

Bland, Hugh F., Kansas City 

Boettermoler, Mrs. Lorene, Her- 
mann 

Brandenburg, William A., Fulton 

Brannon, Bernard C., Columbia 

Brannon, John G., Kansas City 

Bremser, William, Clayton 

Briggs, Arthur W., Hannibal 

Briggs, Mrs. Bessie, Center 

Broaddus, James W., Kansas City 

Brooks, Mrs. W. S., Centerville, 
Va. 

Brown, Anna Leah, Stockton 

Bruens, Walter W., Hermann 

Brydon, Blan, Jefferson City 

Bucknell Univ. Library, Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Buford, Edwin H., University City 

Burt, Arretus F., Clayton 

Burt, Earl L., Shelbina 

Butler, Mrs. Mildred, Stockton 

Cannon, Edward M., University 
City 

Chambers, Frank, Washington, 
D.C. 

Chapman, Van B., Chillicothe 

Chauncey, Hugh H., Walnut Grove 

Clark, William G., Glendale 

Claycomb, Archie L., Blythedale 

Cleveland, Mrs. C. W., Brookfield 

Clingan, Charles E., St. Louis 

Closser, Mrs. Charles E., Columbia 

Cloyd, Mrs. Tom, Macon 

Coffin, Ernest L., St. Louis 

Cole, Ned, Jr., Jefferson City 

Collins, Lawrence, Mt. Vernon, III. 

Cooper, M. E., Columbia 

Crabbs, Leo B., Washington, D.C. 

Crawford, Mrs. W. F., Green City 
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Creech, B. J., Troy 

Creech, Joseph, Troy 

Crider, H. N., Cape Girardeau 

Cruzen, Mary Edna, Gallatin 

Cupp, Martin, Marceline 

Dade County Library, Greenfield 

Daniels, Jonathan, Raleigh, N. C. 

Deason, George, Hannibal 

Dewey, Frances L., Webster Groves 

DeWitt, Dale, New York, N. Y. 

DeWitt, R. H., Parkersburg, N. Y. 

Dickey, H. K., Kansas City 

Diggs, Mrs. Josephine, Jonesburg 

Dobie, J. Frank, Austin, Texas 

Dobyne, Stevenson A., St. Louis 

Drake, Mr. & Mrs. David, Roche- 
port 

Dugger, H. H., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Dye, Russell, Liberty 

Dyer, I. G., Marshall 

Easley, F. R., Brashear 

Edmondson, P. J., Centralia 

Eisenmeyer, Ralph, Springfield 

Embry, Ben. T., Kansas City 

Engel, Mrs. W. E., Jonesburg 

Ess, Henry N., III, New York, 
a 

Estes, Mrs. C. W., Kansas City 

Evans, Clyde M., Vandalia 

Evans, Sam T., Gallatin 

Farmington City Library, Farm- 
ington 

Fields, Hardy, Houston, Texas 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. John, Gilbert, 
Ariz. 

Fleming, Thomas, Moberly 

Forbes, Lester A., Webster Groves 

Foster, P. F., Arbela 

Frees, Charles W., Jr., St. Louis 

Gainesville High School, Gaines- 
ville 

Gardner, Henry T., Rocheport 

Geer, Mrs. Walter, Los Angeles 

Girdner, Flavel P., Chillicothe 

Givens, Matilda, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Glenn, Robert H., Kirkwood 
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Glover, Mrs. B. C., Westerville, 
Ohio 

Gooch, Harry T., Troy 

Gray, Cowan A., Kansas City 

Gray, Peter, Kansas City 

Green, Emil W., Kirksville 

Green, Herbert, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, N. Y. 

Greene, H. L., Hannibal 

Haley, Mr. & Mrs. John H., Bowl- 
ing Green 

Hall, Riley, West Plains 

Hamilton, Mrs. Joel J., Louisiana 

Harbison, W. T., Plattsburg 

Harding, C. K., Rolla 

Harper, Mr. & Mrs. George C., 
Rocheport 

Harrison, J. F., Mexico 

Haskell, Henry C., Kansas City 

Haustein, Rudolph O., St. Louis 

Hedgepeth, Mrs. Leo, New Madrid 

Heimerdinger, Fred, Independence 

Held, G. W., New Haven 

Henry, Thurlow, Hannibal 

Herlinger, John E., Warrenton 

Hicks, Mrs. Samuel S., St. Joseph 

Holmes, Mrs. E., Henry, St. Louis 

Hopson, George, Monroe City 

Hornback, G. A., Hannibal 

Howanitz, Mrs. Purie, Key West, 
Florida 

Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Howell, Clark M., Springfield 

Hudson, Kathleen, Carrollton 

Hudson, Stanton S., Sedalia 

Hugelman, Frank, Sedalia 

Hunt, Mrs. H. B., Rock Port 

Ingram, Glenn, Bowling Green 

Jackson County Library, Independ- 
ence 

Jackson, Mrs. Gene H., Nevada 

Jacobs, Mr. & Mrs. George, Bowl- 
ing Green 

James, Frederic, Kansas City 

Jeffries, T. Victor, Lebanon 

Johnson, James G., St. Louis 
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Johnson, R. E., Columbia 

Jolley, J. Frank, Mexico 

Jolly, B. H., St. Charles 

Kinman, L. M., St. Louis 

Kleinschmidt, C., St. Louis 

Koch, Mrs. Virgil W., Rocheport 

Kohn, Joseph F., Hayti 

Kopp, Mrs. Jules M., Clayton 

LaChance, Ralph, Clarence 

Lanning, Robert J., Hannibal 

Lavender, Fred M., St. Louis 

Lavender, Mrs. Maggie, Jonesburg 

Lefferdink, Mrs. Maude, Warren- 
ton 

Levin, E. L., Vandalia 

Lilly, Frank, Overland 

Lohoefener, Frieda, Jefferson City 

Lucke, E. M., Hannibal 

Luther, A. L., Memphis 

Lyon, Mrs. H. A., Silver Spring, 
Md. 

McCarty, Charles E., Alexandria, 
Va. 

McCollum, Walter, Kansas City 

McComb, Mrs. A. J., Montclair, 
N. J. 

McGuire, A. E., Butler 

McIntyre, Raymond, Kirkwood 

McKibben, James N., Auxvasse 

MacMasters, Taylor, Rockaway 
Beach 

Madson, Frank P., Jr., Wichita, 
Kansas 

Manon, Clavin B., Kansas City 

Martin, S. P., East Prairie 

Martin, Mrs. Vilas, Maryville 

Matthews, Mrs. T. M., Bowling 
Green 

Maughs, Sydney B., Webster 
Groves 

May, Amos, New Haven 

Merter, Robert E., Portland, Ore- 
gon 

Merritt, Mrs. James C., New Lon- 
don 

Metzger, Vincent J., St. Louis 

Miessler, A., Wentzville 
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Miles, David N., Columbia 

Millman, Mrs. Ben F., Salem 

Mills, John E., Perry 

Moling, Mrs. Jesse, Kansas City 

Mooney, Thomas F., Clayton 

Mott, J. W., Waverly 

Moulton, Mary, Kansas City 

Myers, Roy E., Joplin 

Neal, Minnie Mills, Kansas City 

Nevada Public Library, Nevada 

Newton, James E., Kirkwood 

Nidiffer, Virgil D., Jennings 

Nord, Agnes, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Nucci, Louis, Olathe, Kansas 

O’Donnell, William V., St. Louis 

O’Lear, Rita, St. Louis 

Overfelt, Richard, Clarence 

Owens, S. T., Centralia 

Page, Mrs. Charles G., Slater 

Pfeffer, Philip, St. Louis 

Pickrell, Claude, St. Louis 

Polk, Wayne W., Sidney, Iowa 

Porter, Mrs. Frances Lee, Mexico 

Ray, Chester W., Marceline 

Rector, Jesse, Center 

Rice, Sue, Center 

Rickman, L. H., Kansas City 

Robbins, Bert, Joplin 

Robertson, J. W., Butler 

Rodgers, Joseph D., Dallas, Texas 

Rodgers, Rollin W., Texarkana, 
Ark. 

Roller, Merrill J., Hannibal 

Ross, Mrs. Leone Ford, Excelsior 
Springs 

Roth, Ray, Clayton 

Rucker, Roy W., Kansas City 

Schattyn, Martyn, St. Louis County 

Shicker, John A., St. Louis 

Schreiber, Paul R., Farmington, 
Mich. , 

Schofield, G. P., Lebanon 

Sealock, Richard B., Kansas City 

Sexton, Daniel L., St. Louis 

Shaon, Mrs. Claude, Bowling Green 
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Shattuck, Harold F.,, 
Groves 

Shea, John H., Lexington 

Shultz, Lewis W., Centralia 

Smith, Clark B., Douglas, Arizona 

Snail, Mattie E., Smithville 

Soldan, Mrs. L. C., Mexico 

St. Clair, Lawrence L., Sturgeon 

Stark, Harold W., Brentwood 

Stevens, Mrs. Cora, Ironton 

Stevenson, Mrs. John M., Tarkio 

Storck, Shelby, North Kansas City 

Sullivan, Ralph E., Gallatin 

Summers, Mrs. Lawrence, Bowling 
Green 

Swett, George G., Kirkwood 

Taaffe, Francis J.. Normandy 

Taylor, Lewis E., Defiance 

Terry, R. L., Memphis 

Thomas, Margaret R., New City, 
New York 

Thompson, J. William, Richmond 
Heights 

Tunny, James B., St. Louis 

Van Anglen, M. H., San Jose, 
Calif. 

Vollertsen, 
Groves 

Walz, Albert, Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Warren, H. Grady, Paris 

Watkins, Mrs. Joseph S., Rich- 
mond 

Watkins, Myron C., Ambler, R. D., 
Pa. 

Watts, Mrs. J. Howard, Stockton 

Well, Julius W., Palmyra 

Westboro Consolidated School, 
Westboro 

Wescott, L. R., Knox City 

Westerling, Bruce E., St. Louis 

Whitaker, Harlan C., Portageville 

Wilfley, Mrs., Fulton 

Willard, O.C.H., Lakeland, Fla. 

Windmiller, M. E., McBaine 

York, Otis, Evening Shade 

Zumault, Mrs. Roy, Smithville 


Webster 


George H., Webster 
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EUGENE FIELD CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT ST. JOSEPH 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Eugene Field, 
“the children’s poet,” was commemorated in St. Joseph on Sep- 
tember 3 with a program on the grounds of the St. Joseph Mu- 
seum sponsored by five organizations, the St. Joseph Historical 
Society, the St. Joseph Community Theatre, Typographical 
Union No. 40, the Women’s Press Club, and the St. Joseph 
Museum. 

Bartlett Boder, president of the St. Joseph Historical So- 
ciety, served as chairman of the centennial committee and Dward 
Moore as master of ceremonies and narrator for the program, 
which included a short talk on Field’s work in St. Joseph by 
G. L. Zwick, president of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, readings from Field’s poems, and the presentation of three 
dramatic sketches illustrative of incidents in Field’s life in St. 
Joseph. The first of these sketches dramatized the poem “Ging- 
ham Dog and Calico Cat,” the next centered around his first 
meeting with his future wife, Julia Comstock, which led to the 
poem “Lover’s Lane, St. Jo,” and the last was based on the 
supposed circumstances attendant upon his writing of “Little 
Boy Blue.” Authentic costumes which had formerly been 
worn by persons of importance in St. Joseph were used and 
continuity for the program was provided through a narrative 
prepared by a committee headed by Ada Clair Darby. Over 
500 persons attended the celebration: among those from out 
of the city were Floyd C. Shoemaker of Columbia, secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, and Mrs. Shoemaker. 

In connection with the program, the Museum had arranged 
a Eugene Field memorial display which included a bust of the 
poet by William Erler of Chicago, a number of old pictures, and 
other mementoes of the St. Louis-born poet’s years in St. Joseph. 

A great many messages of congratulation were received 
by Chairman Boder commending St. Joseph and the committee 
upon the celebration. Among them was one from Norman 
Isaacs, managing editor of the St. Louis Star-Times, which read : 
“You and all your St. Joseph associates deserve the commenda- 
tion and thanks of all Missouri for paying tribute to Eugene 
Field. Journalism has given many great names to American 
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letters, but few more illustrious than this fine and understand- 
ing soul. The St. Louis Star-Times, as the journalistic legatee 
of the old Times-Journal where Eugene Field got his start but 
more pertinently as one of his greatest admirers, takes pride in 
St. Joseph’s fine tribute to a wonderful American.” 


E. E. SWAIN GIVES SOCIETY MICROFILM FILE 


The Society has received a gift of seventy rolls of micro- 
film of the file of the Kirksville Daily Express from E. E. Swain, 
publisher. There are 86,370 pages in this file which runs from 
June 11, 1906, through December 1949. Mr. Swain recently 
completed microfilming of his entire file of the Express and 
ordered an extra positive print made for the Society. This 
valuable contribution represents a substantial addition to the 
Society’s growing microfilm collection of Missouri newspapers. 


BINGHAM LETTERS GIVEN TO THE SOCIETY 


A collection of 251 pages made up of copies of ninety-six 
Bingham family letters, a short history of the Missouri Binghams 
by James Rollins Bingham, and a list of Bingham paintings sold 
in Kansas City after the death of the artist’s third wife, Martha, 
were given to the State Historical Society in July by Mrs. 
W. P. Bowdery of Fort Worth, Texas, the granddaughter of 
George Caleb Bingham. These letters are from the Neff, Odell, 
and Turley collections. 

The letters are in four divisions: the first nine, headed 
Rev. George Bingham of Rockingham and Albemarle Counties, 
Virginia,” date from 1814 through 1826 and are written by the 
Rev. George Bingham, a Methodist minister and planter and the 
grandfather of George Caleb Bingham, to his nephew and 
son-in-law, Wyatt Bingham, who came to Saline County, Mis- 
souri, in the early 1820’s, and to his son John Bingham, who 
came to Saline County in 1823. 

The second division is headed “John Bingham and Fam- 
ily, Saline County, Mo.,” and is made up of twenty-one letters 
dated from 1826 through 1856; some written by Stephen Harsh- 
berger of Virginia to his daughter and son-in-law, John and 
Mary (Polly) Bingham in Saline County; others written by 
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Captain George Bingham, John and Mary’s son, to his brother 
John from California during the gold rush of 1849-1850; and a 
few from various persons to Jacob another brother of Captain 
George and John. 


The third division of seventeen letters headed ‘Matthias 
Amend Bingham, Houston, Texas,” are dated from 1836 through 
1848. Matthias was the grandson of George Bingham of Vir- 
ginia, the oldest of the seven children of Henry Vest Bingham, 
Sr. and Mary Amend Bingham, who had come to Saline County 
in 1819, and the brother of George Caleb Bingham. Matthias 
was a soldier in the Texas Revolution and he afterward re- 
mained in Texas to farm, as his letters to his mother, brother 
Henry Vest, Jr., and sister Amanda Barnes and her husband 
James indicate. 


The last and most important division is made up of forty- 
nine letters headed “George Caleb Bingham and Family, Sa- 
line County, Mo.” dated from 1832 through 1930. Many of these 
are George Caleb’s letter to his first wife, Sarah Elizabeth 
Hutchinson, who died in 1849. Others are to his sons Horace 
and Rollins, his second wife Eliza K. Thomas, his mother, and 
his sister Mrs. Amanda Barnes. His last letter is dated May 27, 
1878, slightly over a year before his death. One letter dated 
March 8, 1930, is from George Caleb Barnes, the artist’s nephew, 
to Mrs. Parilee Bingham, the wife of Jacob Bingham. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES 


Who fought the “cold war” in Missouri, when were “horse- 
less carriages” brought to the state, and was that thing which 
nobody does anything about, the weather, any warmer in 1854 
than in recent years? The answers to these questions may be 
found, along with articles on other subjects, in the series of 
weekly feature articles compiled by the State Historical Society 
and published in city and county newspapers throughout the 
state. Those released during July, August, and September are 
as follows: 


July: “Hot Weather Bothered Early Missourians, Too,” 
“Missourians in a Hurry Took Their Own Census,” “Separation 
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of St. Louis City and County Completed Officially,” and “Civil 
War Soldiers Depended on Shank’s Mare.” 


August: “‘Mo.’ Means Missouri—But Why?” “Far 
West, Mormon Capital of the World, Founded,” “Private Li- 
braries Source of Creole Culture for French Pioneers of St. 
Louis,” “Henri Joutel and Jean Cavelier De La Salle Reach 
Point near Present Site of Ste. Genevieve,” and “First Missouri 
State Election Held.” 


September: “100th Anniversary of Birth of Eugene Field,” 
“Record Ride to Independence Made by Aubry in 1848,” 
“Horseless Carriages Began As Sport, Helping Bring Good 
Roads,” and “Indians ‘Cold War’ against Early Missouri Set- 
tlers Was a Losing Battle All the Way.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society met May 10 at the Presby- 
terian Church in Boonville. Richard S. Brownlee, assistant di- 
rector, adult education and extension service, University of 


Missouri, spoke on the Anderson-Quantrill attack on Fayette in 
1864. 


The society met July 30 for its annual picnic at Oakwood, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Spencer of Fayette. Oakwood, 
erected 1834-36, was formerly the home of Judge Abiel Leonard, 
prominent lawyer and judge of the Missouri Supreme Court, 
whose son Reeves was the father of Mrs. Spencer. An inter- 
esting part of the program, therefore, was the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque, marking this historic home, by Jane Spencer 
Burcham of Columbia, great-great-granddaughter of Judge 
Leonard. 


Merrill E. Gaddis, professor of history at Central College, 
addressed the group of over 300 members and guests on “Old 
Oakwood and Its Builder,” and Lewis B. Means, president of 
the society, gave the criteria by which the society decided what 
buildings should be honored by the society’s plaques. 


The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society, at its meet- 
ing in Jackson June 3, heard an account of the ancestry of Don 
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Louis Lorimier read from a letter on the subject received some 
years ago from the Saint Sulpice Library of Montreal, Canada. 


The society has prepared an outline of a program which it 
has suggested using in the observance of Missouri Day, the first 
Monday in October. The outline lists forty-three prominent 
Missourians in nine categories who might be profitably studied 
by the school children of the state and it strongly recommends 
the use of the current Missouri Official Manual as a basis for 
study. 


The Cole County Historical Society met July 26 at Melody 
Farm, the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hobbs, to hear Mrs. 
Clyde H. Porter of Kansas City speak on “Rediscovering the 
American West.” She also discussed her and Mr. Porter’s 
latest book, Ruxton of the Rockies, edited by LeRoy R. Hafen, 
the material for which was collected by Mrs. Porter and her 
husband. Mrs. Porter brought with her a number of original 
sketches by the artist Alfred Duer Miller which were repro- 
duced in Bernard de Voto’s Across the Wide Missouri. 


The Dunklin County Historical Society met at the circuit 
court room in Kennett, August 28, to hear “The History of 
First Christian Church in Kennett,” compiled and read by Mrs. 
Dick Tatum, and “The Origin of Place Names,” by Ivan Jean 
Jones. It was announced by Whitney Thrower, publisher, that 
1000 copies of the Dunklin County history were ready for the 
binders. This volume has been financed by gifts of interested 
persons, largely at the series of dinners given over the county. 
Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: John H. 
Bradley, Kennett, president ; E. B. Mobley, Kennett, vice-presi- 
dent; Ruth Jones, Senath, secretary ; Ivan Jean Jones, Kennett, 
assistant secretary; and Elman Merritt, Kennett, treasurer. 


The Hickory County Historical Society, which was or- 
ganized in February, 1950, held its charter meeting and adopted 
a constitution May 25 at the Hermitage High School auditorium. 
The constitution carried a provision accepting the invitation of 
the State Historical Society to become an auxiliary member. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker spoke on “Guideposts for a Young So- 
ciety,” after which officers were elected as follows: Ralph B. 
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Nevins, Hermitage, president ; E. T. Sechler, Wheatland, vice- 
president; Barbara Jordan, Wheatland, secretary; and Ross 
Allen, Weaubleau, treasurer. The new Society has thirty-six 
members. 


The annual dinner of the Historical Association of Greater 
St. Louis was held at Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, May 21. 
Howard McKee read his presidential address on “M. Jeff 
Thompson, the Missouri ‘Swamp Fox’ of the Civil War.” 


The Jackson County Historical Society has issued an invita- 
tion to everyone who owns articles of historic interest, such as 
books, pictures, and maps, to contribute them to the society’s 
collection housed in a room of the Jackson County Library on 
Osage St., Independence. 


Members and guests of Phelps County Historical Society 
met for an installation banquet at St. James, April 11. Newly 
installed officers were: Rev. Luther W. Martin of Rolla, presi- 
dent; Charles Smallwood of St. James, vice-president; C. V. 
Mann of Rolla, secretary and historian ; and Mrs. Mayme Ousley 
of St. James, treasurer. The three new directors are Mrs. Llyn 
Bradford of Rolla, Mrs. Clarence Hudgens of Mill Creek, and 
Walter Snelson of Fairview School district. The address of the 
evening was by Gordon Atkins, executive director of the St. 
James “Boys’ Town,” who spoke on that institution. 


The Platte County Historical Society met for its annual 
dinner May 22 at Parkville in celebration of the fifth anniversary 
of its founding. The speaker of the evening was J. C. Penney 
who talked on “The American Way.” Penney’s father, James 
Cash Penney, had been a student at a now extinct Platte County 
college—Pleasant Ridge—in the 1850’s and one feature of the 
program was the exhibit of an autograph album compiled at the 
college ninety-three years ago. 


The society met June 23 at Platte City when officers were 
elected as follows: Wilfred Evans, Weatherby Lake, presi- 
dent; R. J. Felling, Weston, and Miss Elsie Eskridge, Platte 
City, vice-presidents ; Mrs. E. G. Aker, Parkville, secretary ; and 
Mrs. Florence Stapp, Platte City, treasurer. 
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The St. Joseph Historical Society was granted a pro forma 
decree of incorporation in May, 1950, as an auxiliary member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met June 12 in the St. 
Joseph Museum annex. The program was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the life of Eugene Field and to the display of several 
autographed pictures of the poet, an invitation to his wedding, 
and a scrapbook of articles concerning him. 


The 100th anniversary of the birth of Eugene Field was 
celebrated the evening of September 3 on the St. Joseph Mu- 
seum grounds by the St. Joseph Historical Society, the Women’s 
Press Club, the Museum and other civic organizations. 


The first issue of a new publication, The Mid-American, 
edited by Hy Dee Small and issued in June, 1950, was titled 
Official Westport Historical Souvenir Edition of the Mid-Amer- 
ican for the Westport Historical Society. The cover design by 
Cornelius M. Ismert, is a sketch of the old Westport marker, 
dedicated June 5, which stands on Broadway north of Westport 
Road. Three articles on Old Westport with some interesting 
pictures, sketches, and maps make up the contents. 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1948-1949 


The masters’ theses accepted by St. Louis University dur- 
ing 1948-1949 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are 
as follows: 

Bertram, Elizabeth Florence, The History of the Lutheran Children’s 
Friend Society of Missouri 1903-1947. 

Blough, Joseph Patrick, Southwestern Railroad Strike of 1886. 

Bocklitz, Sister Mary Sylvia, S.S.N.D., The History of Saint Alphonsus 

(Rock) High School 1884-1948. 

Busch, Mary Norine, Calendar of the Papers of His Excellency Joseph 
Rosati, C. M. 1809-1843 in the Chancellery Archives at Saint Louis. 
Byrnes, Reverend Thomas Evans, The Saint Frances’ Home for Girls, 
Normandy, Missouri, December 31, 1947; a Study of the Facilities 
and Program of the Saint Frances’ Home for Girls Conducted by the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence at Normandy, Missouri, December 31, 
1947. 

Czarnecki, Ervin Joseph, S. J., Missouri in the Election of 1876. 
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Fallinger, Sister Mary Alvera, S.S.N.D., The History and Development 
of Rosati-Kain High School, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Liebig, Emma Theresa, The History of Saint Mary's Home for Girls in 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 1843-1948. 

Mountjoy, Amy Rhodes, A History of the Annie Malone Children’s Home, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 1888-1948. 

Naggi, Erminia Teresa, The History of Guardian Angel Day Nursery, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 1911-1948. 

Nuttman, Sister Mary Victoria, $.S.M., Calendar of the Charles Lucas 
Collection in the Missouri Historical Society. 

O’Connor, Sister Francis Marie, V.H.M., The Academy of the Visitation 
in the Middle West, 1833-1949. 

Otis, Sister Mary Philomena, S.C.L., John Joseph Hogan, the First 
Bishop of Kansas City. 

Schmandt, Henry Joseph, A History of Municipal Home Rule in Saint 
Louis. 

Walsh; Laurence Edwin, S.J., Father David S. Phelan Versus the Amer- 
ican Protective Association in Saint Louis. 

White, Frederic, The History of Saint Joseph’s Home for Boys in Saint 
Louis, Missouri, from 1835 to 1949. 

White, Sister Mary Emmanuel, R.S.M., Archbishop Peter Richard Ken- 

rick and the Civil War. 


The doctoral dissertation for the same period is as follows: 


Livingston, Don Augustine, Market Development and Price Formation in 
Colonial and Territorial Saint Louis. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESIS, 1948-1949 


The master’s thesis accepted by the University of Kansas 
City during 1948-1949 which is of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian is as follows: 


Sibley, Wilmer Howard, The First Political Struggle for Missouri in the 
Civil War. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1948-1949 


The masters’ theses accepted by Washington University 
during 1948-1949 which are of interest to the Missouri historian 
are as follows: 


Clemens, Cyril Coniston, The History of St. Louis, 1854-1860. 
Le Doux, Louis Henry, The Civil War in Missouri in 1862. 
Mayer, Herbert Theodore, History of St. Louis: 1837-1847. 
Mooney, Thomas William, II, The Oregon Trail, 1841-1847. 
Ross, Oscar Nervene, The History of St. Louis, 1848-1853. 
Zebio, Albert Junior, The Oregon Trail, 1832-1840, 
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The doctoral dissertation for the same period is as follows: 


Chambers, William Nisbet, The Education of a Democrat—Formative 
Years of Thomas Hart Benton and the Development of His Political 
Ideas, 1782-1826. 











































, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1948-1949 


The masters’ theses accepted by the University of Missouri 
during 1948-1949 which are of interest to the Missouri historian 
are as follows: 


t Brock, Frederick E., The American Party in Missouri, 1854-1860. 
Buyer, Robert E., The St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 1945 Missouri 
t Constitution (A Study of This Newspaper’s Coverage and Influ- 
ence). 


- Coughenour, Charles M., Preliminary Study of Rural Social Stratification 
in Missouri. 

t Donaldson, Catherine A., The Concept of Public Address in Missouri, 
1904. 

- Forsythe, Edwin J., The Gould Strikes and Missouri Newspaper Opinion. 
French, Charles E., Trends in the Dairy Industry of Missouri. 

Gant, William P., A Survey of Labor News in the Three St. Louis 
: Newspapers during World War II. 

1 Gordon, Joseph F., The Public Career of Lilburn W. Boggs. 


Holtman, Flora J., Declining Number of Weekly Newspapers in Missouri, 
1880-1948. 


Kirkpatrick, Arthur R., Missouri’s Secessionist Government 1861-1865. 

Klingner, Clarence E., A Study of Landlord-Tenant Relationships in Mis- 

S souri. 

. Lau, Wei-San, The University of Missouri and Journalism of China. 

Lowe, James L., The Administration of Arthur M. Hyde, Governor of 
Missouri, 1921-1925. 


, McKean, Lyman S., A Socio-Economic Study of the Currently Active 
Alumni of the University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
McKinsey, James W., A Survey of the Locker Plant Industry in Missouri. 
McMillen, Wade R., A Study of Variations in Farm Income of Missouri 
Farmers. 
d Munford, Jessie S., The Poplar Concept of Eloquence in Missouri in 
1912. 


Padvaiskas, Anthony J., Public Relations and Promotion in Professional 
Baseball—A Case Study of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Primm, James N., The Grand Army of the Republic in Missouri. 

Robertson, Lewis R., Isolationism in Missouri Via the Press, 1929-1932. 

Sweany, Carol J., [solationism in Missouri, 1933-1935. 

Thurston, Stanley K., Jr., The Operating Experience of 24 Local Coop- 

erative Exchanges in Missouri, 1929-1947. 
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Young, Leilyn M., The Southeast Missourian and the Naeter Brothers— 
A Study of Community Service in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, by a 
Newspaper and Its Publishers. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are as fol- 

lows: 

Bell, William Jackson, A Historical Study of The Kansas City Star since 
the Death of William Rockhill Nelson, 1915-1949. 

Cockrill, David James, Development of the Missouri Elementary School 
Curriculum 1820-1948. 

Cowen, Clarence Eugene, A History of the Church of God (Holiness). 

DeWoody, George M., Development of the Educational Provisions of 
the Missouri Constitution of 1945. 

Harris, James Griffith, The Background and Development of Early Mis- 
souri Trial Courts. 

Hill, Leslie Gamblin, History of the Missouri Lumber and Mining Com- 
pany, 1880-1909. 

March, David DeArmond, The Life and Times of Charles Daniel Drake. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The city of Webster Groves celebrated its 150th anniver- 
sary September 8 and 9 with the presentation of a historical 
pageant of twelve scenes under the general chairmanship of 
Maynard Sayles. Miss Roberta Seibert wrote the script for 
the production which Harry C. Gibbs directed. Over 600 per- 
sons took part in this “Cavalcade of Progress,” the proceeds from 
which will be used to erect an ampitheatre in Jasper Blackburn 
park. 


The 150th anniversary of the birth of Henry Shaw, who 
made the Missouri Botanical Gardens in St. Louis possible, was 
observed July 23 in the 75-acre park of “Shaw’s Garden.” 
Sponsored by the 39th St. Business Association, the program 
included addresses by Mayor Joseph M. Darst, George H. 
Moore, and James M. Douglas, president and past president re- 
spectively of the Missouri Historical Society. 


The First Baptist Church of Slater celebrated its centennial 
on Sunday, September 3, with an all-day program. The Rev. 
Tom W. Medaris, Missouri superintendent, gave the centennial 
address at the church services in the morning; a basket dinner 
was held at noon; and in the afternoon a pageant was given in 
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the church sanctuary under the general chairmanship of Mrs. 
B. M. Lanham. Entitled “A Century of Conquering for Christ,” 
the pageant was divided into four acts depicting the history of 
the church from its conception. A booklet, A History of the 
First Baptist Church, Slater, Missouri, written by Virgil V. 
Edmonds and based on the church records, was issued in con- 
nection with the anniversary. About 1,000 persons attended 
the celebration from six different states. 


Granby, Missouri, opened its centennial celebration July 1 
with the arrival of a caravan of cars from the Pacific coast carry- 
ing former Granby residents. The next three days festivities in- 
cluded a free barbecue, a double-header baseball game, a rodeo, 
old fiddlers’ contest, square dances, and a parade of forty 
decorated floats, climaxed with a fireworks display. 


Tyro Lodge No. 12, A.F.&A.M. of Caledonia celebrated the 
125th anniversary of its founding on April 8. One hundred 
lodges from eight states were represented at the ceremonies 
which included the dedication of a memorial monument in honor 
of Martin Ruggles, first Worshipful Master of Tyro Lodge, and 
a bronze plaque in memory of the lodge’s first three officers. 


Gentryville was the scene on May 10 of a celebration mark- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the founding of the Masonic lodge in 
that town. 


Eden Seminary at Webster Groves celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary May 21 with services in the afternoon and evening 
featuring a mass chorus of Evangelical and Reformed church 
choirs of St. Louis and vicinity, an address by the Rev. R. C. 
Stanger, and history of the seminary in story and song prepared 
by Prof. Elmer Arndt and Miss Luella Nieman and directed by 
Prof. Waldemar Hille. 


Island City Christian Church, northwest of King City, cele- 
brated its ninetieth anniversary July 11 with a basket dinner, 
special services in the morning, and a program in the afternoon. 
Island City Church was founded in 1860 and the building was 
erected in 1878. 


Park College at Parkville held its diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion at commencement week, the last of May. Founded with 
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seventeen students on the idea that labor should be a part of 
higher education, the present student body of 500 is a testi- 
monial to the success of the plan. An article by James D. Turn- 
baugh, Jr., in the Kansas City Times of May 31 recounts some 
of the college history. 


Trinity Lutheran Church of Alma celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary June 4. Boasting a membership of 465, the 
congregation is also proud of its new church building, completed 
in 1949, and its outstanding record of having contributed thirty- 
six young men to the Lutheran ministry. Five of the thirty-six 
are sons of the present pastor, the Rev. A. H. Griesse. 


The National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, 
celebrated its 50th anniversary April 18-May 30. The Christian 
Worker, a publication of the college, devoted its April issue to a 
history of the college and messages of congratulation. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


On Sunday, July 30, the Boonslick Historical Society un- 
veiled a bronze plaque at “Oakwood,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Spencer in Fayette. Inscribed “Oakwood—Erected 
1834-36 by Judge Abiel Leonard (1797-1863 )—Eminent lawyer, 
statesman, judge of Missouri Supreme Court—Boonslick His- 
torical Society,” the plaque was unveiled by Leonard’s great- 
great-granddaughter, Jane Spencer Burcham of Columbia. 


Chester A. Bradley in his “Missouri Notes” in the Kansas 
City Times of June 16 describes a large stone memorial at 
Croton, Iowa, which commemorates the battle of Athens, Mis- 
souri, where Col. David Moore and his Union troops from both 
Missouri and Iowa, on August 5, 1861, defeated a numerically 
superior Confederate, State Guard force recruited from Lewis 
County, Missouri, by Col. Martin E. Green. The monument 
was dedicated on Memorial Day, 1950, and is inscribed “erected 
in memory of those who fought to preserve the Union in the 
Civil War, 1861-1865.” 


A Revolutionary soldier, William Boydston, who was the 
first person to be buried in Faubion Chapel cemetery in Clay 
County, was honored May 30 by dedicatory ceremonies at the 
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granite monument recently erected at his grave. It was under 
the inspiration of the Alexander Doniphan chapter of the D.A.R. 
that the monument was erected by Charles N. Kimball of West 
Virginia, a great-great-grandson of the old soldier. 


With $30,000 furnished by the Philmont Scout ranch at 
Cimarron, New Mexico, the century-old home of the famous 
scout, Kit Carson, has been restored for use as a vacation spot 
for the Boy Scouts of America. The 127,000 acre ranch upon 
which the home is situated was given to the Scouts by Waite 
Phillips of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Col. E. P. H. Gempel has written 
an article describing the restoration in the Kansas City Times of 
Julv 20. 


Santa Fe Trail signs were installed May 15 along the route 
of the old trail through Kansas City. Purchased by the Kansas 
City chapter of the American Pioneer Trails organization as a 
centennial gift to the city, the signs were erected by the city from 
Third St. and Grand Ave. to Fifty-first St. and Wornall Road. 
Dean Wood was the chairman of the committee which sponsored 
the project. 


The Burlington Railroad unveiled permanent historic mark- 
ers on the portal bracings of the Hannibal bridge in Kansas City, 
July 3, just eighty-one years to the day from the time the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad ran its first train across the 
bridge. The ceremony was initiated by James Anderson and 
J. E. Lynn of the Native Sons of Kansas City as a part of Kan- 
sas City’s centennial celebration. 


On June 6, immediately after the graduation ceremonies at 
Westminster College, Fulton, young Jerry Reeves, age 6, pressed 
a button which exploded a charge of dynamite and broke ground 
on the site of the future Jeremiah Bascom Reeves Memorial 
Library on the college campus. This building, planned as a 
memorial to the Westminster teacher and scholar who died in 
1946, is to be financed by a “challenge gift” of the Reeves fam- 
ily and by contributions of alumni and friends. Speaker at the 
ceremonies was Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, military aide to 
President Truman and a member of the class of 1916. 
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Cathedral chimes, given to the Jewel Box in Forest Park, 
St. Louis, by Harry J. Kiener, were dedicated at ceremonies 
Easter Sunday. The chimes and a magniharp were given to the 
city as a memorial to Kiener’s parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
August Kiener, and his brother Arthur, who died in his youth. 


NOTES 


Elmer Ellis, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Missouri, is the newly elected president of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. He was installed at 
the annual meeting at Oklahoma City, April 20-22. 


Mrs. May Kennedy McCord of Springfield has been 
honored by being chosen as “Missouri Mother of 1950.” The 
award was announced May 1 by Mrs. Nellie Gray Thompson of 
Moberly, chairman of the selecting committee of the American 
Mothers committee. 


Dr. Evarts A. Graham, noted St. Louis surgeon, was 
honored June 26 by receiving the distinguished service award for 
1950 from the American Medical Association. A previous re- 
cipient of the Lister Medal given every three years for the 
world’s’ “most distinguished contributions to surgical science,” 
he is professor of surgery at Washington University and 
surgeon-in-chief at Barnes hospital. 


Martin E. Lawson, attorney for William Jewell College for 
over fifty years, was honored at the 101st commencement of that 
school on May 22 when he was presented with a “Certificate of 
Recognition” by the trustees and faculty. He was also given 
similar recognition by the members of the Judicial Council of the 
Methodist Church for his many years of service to the council. 
In 1945 Mr. Lawson received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from William Jewell College. 


Dixon Wecter, distinguished author, professor of English at 
the University of California at Berkeley, and literary editor of 
the Mark Twain estate since 1948, died June 24 in Sacramento, 
Calif. He was the editor of Mark Twain’s Letters to Mrs. Fair- 
banks, 1949, and The Love Letters of Mark Twain, 1950. 
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Vice-president Alben W. Barkley and his wife were pre- 
sented, June 6, with an illuminated scroll granting them life 
membership in the Missouri State Society of Washington, D. C. 


Fifty of the descendants of Philip Fine, a Virginian credited 
with being the first American citizen to settle in St. Louis in 
1778, held a reunion at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Kossow in 
Ferguson in June. Mrs. Kossow, a great-great-granddaughter 
of Fine, was seventy-five on May 18. 


In 1949, Curtis A. Betts of Webster Groves had the fine 
idea of giving four memberships in the State Historical Society 
to four hospitals: Boone County hospital, Columbia; St. Mary’s 
hospital, Jefferson City ; Callaway County hospital, Fulton; and 
Barnes hospital, St. Louis. This year he renewed these four 
memberships again making available to a large number of people 
who might be interested the quarterly issues of the Missouri His- 
torical Review. 


The June eighth grade graduation exercises at John Scullin 
School, St. Louis, which were held under the direction of Miss 
Stella Michel, continued the program begun in the January 
exercises on the theme of Henry Shaw. Each term Miss Michel 
uses a Missouri historical subject for the graduation exercises. 


Two paintings by William Howard French of St. Louis, 
which hang in the office of Robert E. Lee Hill of Columbia, pre- 
serve a historical record of two waning Boone County customs— 
sorghum making and hog slaughtering. Last September and 
December French visited farms in the county to observe these 
events. 


The old Daniel Boone farm near Matson, St. Charles 
County, with its two-story colonial residence, built in 1850, has 
been sold by former Senator George H. Williams and Mrs. Wil- 
liams to Mr. and Mrs. Herman Plew of St. Louis. The 700- 
acre estate is part of the property acquired by the old pioneer 
from the Spanish authorities in 1798 and confirmed by Congress 
in 1814. 


The Pioneer Mother monument in Lexington, the work of 
the Missouri sculptor, Frederick H. Hibbard, is the only one of 
its kind in the state. Placed in Lexington by the National Old 
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Trails committee of the D.A.R., the statue was unveiled in 1928. 
It was recently photographed by Gerald Massie to be used in a 
forthcoming booklet of the Missouri State Division of Resources 
and Development entitled Old Trails Area. 


The Missouri Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting April 13 at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis. Arthur M. 


Schlesinger, Jr. spoke on “Government and the American 
Economy.” 


Washington, Missouri, is the site of the Franz Swarzer 
Zither Co., and in former years it was the center of the Amer- 
ican zither industry. Instruments are no longer made there but 
are still repaired by Albert A. Hesse, the sole survivor of the 
eighteen former employees of the factory which in its eighty- 
some years has produced over 11,000 instruments. 


A photostatic copy of the St. Joseph Daily Gazette of April 
3, 1860, was given to the State Historical Society of Missouri 
by Bartlett Boder as president of the St. Joseph Historical So- 
ciety on April 12, 1950. This copy is from a negative sent to the 
St. Joseph society by Mabel R. Gillis, state librarian at Sacra- 
mento, California. The original Gazette from which the negative 
was made is printed on thin paper (on one side only) and it is 
said to be the only item in existence which was taken to Cali- 
fornia on the first Pony Express trip west. 


Clair V. Mann of Rolla has had some recordings made of his 
and Mrs. Mann’s broadcasts over station KTTR on pioneer 
life and settlement in the South Central Missouri Ozarks. 


“Ozark County on Parade, Past and Present” was the title 
of a festival held in Gainesville May 29-June 3. Arthur Wright 
was master of ceremonies and the Lions Club sponsored the pro- 
gram which included demonstrations of spinning and mop mak- 
ing, a parade in old-time costumes, a display of relics, and a 
stage show by performers from station KWTO in Springfield. 


An attractive map of early Kansas City, showing its many 
historic spots, has been made by C. M. Ismert after considerable 
research and is being used on waxed paper by the C. J. Patterson 
Co. of that city as wrappers for its bread during the centennial 
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celebration. A sample of the map paper, carried out in tones of 
brown, was sent to the Society by Richard B. Sealock of the Kan- 
sas City Public Library. 


In the “Ozark Folklore Society” bulletin, recently published 
by that society, tribute is paid to John Gould Fletcher, late’ 
president of the society. The second annual Folk Festival on 
June 16 and 17 is also described and the new officers of the so- 
ciety listed: Vance Randolph, Eureka Springs, Ark., president ; 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Siloam Springs, Ark., vice-president ; and 
Mary C. Parler, Fayetteville, Ark., secretary-treasurer. The 
State Historical Society of Missouri has taken out a life mem- 
bership in the Ozark Folklore Society. 


The Council of Catholic Men of the Diocese of Kansas City 
published in September, 1949, a pictorial record booklet called 
A Decade of Building in the Diocese of Kansas City 1939-1949. 
Made up largely of pictures of the 150 buildings constructed or 
acquired for religious, educational, and charitable uses in the 
diocese, it also contains maps of Kansas City and the diocese 
locating the buildings and a full page picture in color of the 
Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, bishop of Kansas City. 


A copy of a mimeographed pamphlet, 4 Compilation of the 
Known Descendants of Thomas and Rhoda (Patterson) Lillard, © 
a Pioneer Family of Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa, prepared by 
Gerald F. Lillard in 1950 has been received by the Society. 
Thomas, who was born in Virginia in 1792, came to St. Louis 
County, Missouri, in 1819, married, and had four children before 
moving to Illinons in 1832. 


The Northern Neck is the title of a bulletin on the Coppage- 
Coppedge family which is to be issued five times a year beginning 
with January, 1950, on the 302nd anniversary of the family in 
America. The editors are A. Maxim Coppage of Hale, Mis- 
souri, and Dr. John E. Manahan, professor of history at Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 


Styled the “City of a Thousand Sights,” St. Louis is ad- 
mirably described in a booklet of fifty-one pages recently issued 
by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and the “Visit St. 
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Louis” Committee. Entitled St. Louis as It Is Today, the book- 
let devotes a few pages to the city’s history and then describes 
in glowing terms, accompanied by excellent pictures, the city’s 
many attractions. 


Polk County has produced many successful writers accord- 
ing to an article in the Bolivar Free Press of May 11. The ones 
listed are Clyde Edwin Tuck, Zoe Akins, Ramsey Benson, 
Charles U. Becker, Hugh F. Grinstead, Allen H. Godbey, and 
Arthur Henderson. 


A series of articles entitled “Sam Hildebrand Rides Again” 
by Henry C. Thompson, was published in the Bonne Terre Star- 
News-Register every Thursday from November 17, 1949, till 
July 13, 1950. 


Two articles by Henry C. Thompson on early lead mining in 
the Hazel Run area and on Bryan’s Mill appeared in the Bonne 
Terre Star-News-Register of April 13. 


The Chillicothe Constitution Tribune began publishing a 
series of historical articles on the Civil War period in Livingston 
County on February 16, 1950. Written and illustrated by Jim 
Colegrove, they appeared every Thursday until May 18. 


John Ashton, writer on livestock problems and a holder of 
degrees from both the University of Missouri and Texas 
A. and M. College, is the subject of an article by Theo W. Morse 
in the Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram of May 24. 


A very informative story of the life of Jim Bridger, moun- 
tain man, is told in an article by Mrs. E. B. Dykes Beachy in the 
Kansas City Times of April 11. “Old Jim” ended his days at a 
friend’s home at Dallas, Mo. 


Margaret Truman’s own story of her musical career, as 
told to Stanley Frank, appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of April 19, and was condensed into an article in the Kansas 
City Times of the same date. 


Charles M. Stebbins and his troubles in establishing early 
telegraph lines in Missouri are the subject of an article by John 
Edward Hicks in the Kansas City Star of April 25. The first 
line was completed in 1851 from St. Louis to St. Joseph. 
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The diary of a Kansas City soldier, Robert S. Snyder, who 
was killed in action, May 24, 1944, is reviewed by Frank Spur- 
lock, Jr., in the Kansas City Times of May 2. 


A timely article by Chester A. Bradley on postal conditions 
from the present time back to Pony Express days appeared in the 
Kansas City Times of May 5. According to the article, the first 
railway postoffice was built at Hannibal in 1862. 


The development of dentistry in Kansas City colleges is 
described in an article in the Kansas City Star of May 6 by Con- 
well Carlson. Dr. Ralph W. Edwards’ “History of Dental Edu- 
cation in Kansas City” is relied upon by Carlson for most of the 
historical data. 


An article by Frank C. Wornall as told to Henry Van 
Brunt entitled “Race to Win the Rails Gave Kansas City Crucial 
Victory,” in the Kansas City Star of May 14, is a story of Col. 
Charles E. Kearney’s efforts in bringing the railroads to Kansas 
City. 


Dean N. Louise Wright of the Swinney Conservatory, Fay- 
ette, is complimented in an article by Clyde B. Neibarger in the 
Kansas City Star of May 25. This gifted Missouri composer 
has received nationwide recognition. 


Joseph Reddeford Walker, trapper, explorer, guide, sheriff, 
and horse rustler, is the subject of an article in the Kansas City 
Times of May 26 by Mrs. Clyde Porter. 


A revealing article on population changes in Missouri towns 
which will be brought out by the 1950 census, was written by 
Chester A. Bradley for the Kansas City Times of May 29. 


The “Shepherd of the Hills” country is still very much the 
same as it was when Harold Bell Wright wrote his famous novel 
there. Uncle Matt’s cabin, Marvel Cave, and the “trail that 
is nobody knows how old” are described in an article by F. E. 
Wolverton in the Kansas City Times of June 2. 


The Kansas City Star on June 4, 1950, issued a 252-page 
edition celebrating Kansas City’s centennial. In the six special 
centennial sections of the paper are forty-nine main feature 
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articles covering many aspects of life in Kansas City through the 
century. The city’s cultural growth is shown in articles on 
theaters and art galleries, churches, schools, and parks. Photo- 
graphs and drawings, some of which are in color, contrast old 
and new Kansas City scenes. 


The Age of Indiscretion by Clyde Brion Davis is reviewed 
by Chester A. Bradley in “Missouri Notes” in the Kansas City 
Times of June 5. Bradley brings out some very good compari- 
sons of the “good old days” with the present. 


Henry Van Brunt, in an article in the Kansas City Times 
of June 5, tells of a rather unusual article in the St. Louis Maga- 
zine of April, 1879, which extolls the wonders of Kansas City. 
It had evidently been inspired by the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
whose headquarters were in St. Louis. 


A Missouri scientist with virtually no university training, 
Charles Valentine Riley, came to be recognized as “the father of 
economic entomology.” An article by Wayne Henley in the 
Kansas City Times of June 6 describes his rise to international 
fame. 


Sarah Gentry Elston, the second woman graduate of the 
University of Missouri and a Kansas City high school teacher 
for thirty-five years, was recently honored by having a scholar- 
ship at the university named for her. An article by Mary Pax- 
ton Keeley in the Kansas City Star of June 8 describes Mrs. 
Elston’s early life and her talent as a teacher. 


The Kansas City Art Institute began in 1886 as the Sketch 
Club. Highlights in its history are noted and references to 
outstanding contributors to its development are made in an 
article by Winifred Shields in the Kansas City Times of June 12. 


William Gilpin was indeed a versatile man according to an 
article by John Edward Hicks in the Kansas City Star of June 
14. Coming to St. Louis from Pennsylvania in the 1830’s, he 
was by turns soldier, editor, lawyer, explorer, Indian fighter, au- 
thor, and governor of Colorado Territory. 


Dogma-defying Charles Fort, who died in 1932, is the sub- 
ject of an article by W. W. Baker in the Kansas City Times of 
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June 16. He investigated many strange occurrences including 
a reported frog shower over Kansas City in 1873. 


Trinity Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) of Freistatt, 
Missouri, has been chosen in a poll of 100,000 ministers, taken by 
the Christian Century, as being the rural church most worthy 
of study in the southwest quarter of the nation. Organized in 
1874, this church of 800 baptized members in a community of 
only 132 persons, is the subject of an unsigned article in the 
Kansas City Star of June 18. 


The centennial exhibition of Missouri Valley art which 
opened at the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City on June 25 
is described in an article by Winifred Shields in the Kansas City 
Star of the same date. 


Col. Stephen H. Long and his exploits in the Western 
Engineer are recalled in “Thrills of a Century,” Kansas City’s 
centennial pageant, and in an article by Mrs. Clyde Porter in the 
Kansas City Star of June 27. 


An article by Henry Van Brunt in the Kansas City Star of 
July 1 calls attention to the collection of historical material on 
display at the old Alexander Majors home. It is proposed to 
make a memorial site of the old home. 


An article by Julia Salmon Johnson in collaboration with 
Alice O. Barbour in the Kansas City Star of July 3 tells of the 
food problem in early days and of one pre-refrigerator deep- 
freeze in Clay County. 


President Harry S. Truman of Independence, General Omar 
N. Bradley of Clark, and W. Stuart Symington of St. Louis are 
three Missourians in top posts in Washington at the present time 
of increasing tension in world affairs. An article by Jack Wil- 
liams in the Kansas City Star of July 9 gives thumbnail sketches 
of these three key men as well as thirty-three other Missourians 
who hold strategic military posts. 


Fifth generation descendants of Daniel Yoacham, pioneer 
inn keeper of Westport, are still living in Kansas City today, 
according to an article by Henry Van Brunt in the Kansas City 
Star of July 16. 
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The Society’s recently acquired “View of Weston, Mis- 
souri,” by Augustus G. Beller, is the subject of an article in the 
Kansas City Star, July 23, 1950, by Mrs. J. W. Divina, who with 
her husband, donated the canvas. At the time the painting was 
made, Weston was the second city in the state with a popula- 
tion of 3,775 persons. The city was a center for the hemp 
trade. According to Mrs. Divina, the dim line of low buildings 
between the river dock and the warehouses in Beller’s painting 
are so indistinctly drawn as to make them almost indiscernible. 
“Such may have been the aim of the artist, for they represent 
what was in his day an unsavory district known throughout the 
community as ‘Hell’s Half Acre,’” she writes. 


Henry Van Brunt declares he is no genealogist but in an 
article in the Kansas City Star of July 30 he traces expertly the 
converging lines of the Fry, Evans, Campbell, Gill, Adams, and 
McGee families, paying particular attention to the McGees and 
their contributions to the city’s development. 


Since March, 1950, the Mexico Evening Ledger has been 
running a series of articles on the history of the region around 
Mexico. The articles appear in the “Roundup” column of the 
newspaper. 


An article on the ninetieth birthday of Martha Scott Johnson 
in the Mexico Evening Ledger of April 20, 1950, contains 
reminiscences of Mrs. Johnson’s catering service and Mexico 
society in the nineties. 


Members of the Cargill family, prominent in St. Joseph his- 
tory since their arrival in that town, 106 years ago, are the sub- 
ject of an article by Ada Lyon in the St. Joseph News-Press of 
October 2, 1949. 


The first of a series of articles on the history of St. Joseph 
baseball appeared in the St. Joseph Gazette April 11, 1950. Pre- 
pared by Norman Coder, former Gazette sports editor, the series 
traces the growth of local baseball teams since 1886. 


Maj. Gen. Benjamin M. Prentiss, the hero of the battle of 
Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, who spent the last twenty years of his 
life in Bethany, Missouri, is to be honored in an exhibit at Shiloh 
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National Military Park, Pittsburgh Landing, Tennessee, ac- 
cording to an article in the St. Joseph News-Press of May 7. 
Prentiss’s delaying actions during the battle were partly res- 
sponsible for Grant’s ultimate victory. 


“Lover’s Lane Didn’t Always Have Its Romantic Title,” an 
article in the St. Joseph Gazette on June 19, 1950, tells the 
ninety-year history of the name of the famous St. Joseph road. 


Jack Blanton of Paris, Missouri, is the author of a series of 
articles which began in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat February 
20 and have appeared each Monday and Thursday since that 
time. With the main heading “When I Was A Boy,” the sub- 
titles take up various customs and traditions of olden times. 


The history of the St. Louis City Cemetery, better known as 
“Potter’s Field,” appeared in an article by Francis A. Klein in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 14, 1950. The cemetery 
is to give way to a new housing development. 


The final article by Bill McGoogan, Jr., in a weekly series 
of twenty-eight on high schools in the St. Louis area appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on May 14, 1950. 


Missouri’s Confederate capital of Civil War days in 
Marshall, Texas, and the mystery of the Great Seal of Missouri, 
which was carried away from the state by Governor Jackson, 
are described in an article by Joseph Gallagher in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Tempo Magazine of May 14. 


Was Don Fernando De Leyba, lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Louisiana, a traitor or a hero when the Indians attacked 
St. Louis in 1780? This unanswered question is discussed in an 
article by Joseph Gallagher in the Tempo Magazine section of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of May 21. 


Battery A of St. Louis is the third oldest artillery organiza- 
tion in the United States and was organized just 104 years ago 
according to an article by Herb Waeckerle in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of June 3. 


Missouri’s nine covered bridges which still remain standing 
are described in an article by David Alter in the St. Louis Post- 
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Dispatch of May 15. They are: The Millport bridge across 
Middle Fabius River in Knox County; one across Elk Fork in 
Monroe County ; one across Flat Creek in Pettis County ; two in 
Cape Girardeau County; Sandy Creek bridge in Jefferson 
County; Locust Creek bridge in Pershing State Park in Linn 
County; Graham’s Mill bridge in Livingston County; and 
“Noah’s Ark” bridge in Platte County. 


Charlie Butler and the town of Doniphan, Missouri, have 
grown up together, according to an article by Vic and Gladsia 
Russell in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 12. Butler, who 
is eighty-three years old, came to Doniphan in 1875 and his 
stories of the town, which he has served as mayor, make good 
reading. 


The part which Daniel Boone played in the development of 
Missouri is sketched in an article by Anita Mallinckrodt in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 22. 


An account of the nursing activities of five nuns, newly 
arrived from Germany, during the smallpox epidemic of 1872 
in St. Louis appears in the St. Louis Star-Times, May 11, 1950, 
under the authorship of Bob Schulman. This was the beginning 
of the Catholic “Sisters of St. Mary,” nursing sisterhood, which 
now staffs twelve St. Louis hospitals. 


“From Slavery’s Shadow to Leadership,” the title of an 
article by Bob Schulman in the St. Louis Star-Times of May 19, 
sums up the life history of an outstanding Negro couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Williams of St. Louis. Born in poverty, both 
are graduates of Berea College, and Mr. Williams was, for 
thirty-four years principal respectively of Sumner and Vashon 
high schools in St. Louis. 


The Stanberry Headlight is printing a series of articles, 
beginning May 11, on the history of the old Stanberry Normal. 
The articles are written by William Nance and are presented 
through the courtesy of the Northwest Missouri State College at 
Maryville. 


The Webster News-Times celebrated 150 years of Webster 
Groves progress by the issue of a special edition of eleven sec- 
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tions devoted to showing the changes in schools, churches, busi- 
ness establishments, and customs in the last century and a half 
in that city. Dated September 7, it gave excellent coverage to 
the pageant called “The Cavalcade of Progress” which was staged 
September 8 and 9 at the Memorial Field stadium. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Colonial St. Louis: Building a Creole Capital. By Charles 
E. Peterson. (St. Louis: Missouri Historical Society, 1949. 
69 pp.) This short description of St. Louis in the 18th century 
is brimful of facts, well supported by documents, which have 
been assembled to give an intimate picture of the town—its in- 
dividual dwellings, mills, and works of defense. The essay 
is a real contribution to the early history of St. Louis. Its 
lack of an index is partially compensated for by a good table of 
contents. 


Crossroads of America: the Story of Kansas City. By 
Darrell Garwood. (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1948. 
331 pp.) Perhaps because Kansas City is not a “standardized” 
city, in the opinion of the author, he has not written its story 
in the standardized way, but instead has dwelt on its “surprising 
episodes and contradictions,” and emphasized its more familiar 
personalities in a very readable style. He attributes the unusual 
aspects of Kansas City’s past to its geographical position— 
“nurtured by the East but . . . the place where the West began” 
and squarely on the line between North and South. 


The History of the Earlier Years of Drug and Allied Trades 
in the Mississippi Valley. By A. C. Meyer. (Saint Louis: 
Privately printed, 1948. 159 pp.) The author’s father, Chris- 
tian F. G. Meyer, came to this country from Hanover in 1848 at 
the age of sixteen and started work in a drug store in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. He soon went in business for himself and after 
the Civil War established himself in St. Louis. The story of his 
success there, short histories of other institutions of St. Louis, 
sketches of St. Louis druggists of early days, and the author’s 
own experiences in the business compose an interesting and his- 
torically valuable book. The index is helpful although not 
alphabetized. 
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Backwoods Teacher. By Joseph Nelson. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. 288 pp.) Being the schoolteacher at 
Big Piney in the Ozarks at $60 a month might not have been the 
best job in the world but to young Jo Nelson and his wife Sally, 
it looked fine. How they won the confidence and respect of the 
hill folk is told in this humorous story full of old superstitions 
and customs. One especially interesting chapter concerns the 
dialect of the people of Big Piney and the ways in which it was 
derived from the old Anglo-Saxon. 


The Pioneer Doctor in the Ozarks White River Country. 
By Amy Johnson Miller. (Kansas City, Mo.: Burton Publish- 
ing Company, 1949. 161 pp.) The story of Dr. John Cable 
Breckenridge Johnson, a Taney County physician of the horse 
and saddle-bag days, is interestingly related by his youngest 
daughter. 


Bartlett’s Recollections. By Willard Bartlett. (St. Louis, 
Mo.: Mound City Press, [1949?] 119 pp.) Dr. Willard Bart- 
lett, noted St. Louis surgeon, writes his reminiscences of family 
and friends and of his studies and travels during eighty active 
years of living. 


Give Me Thy Vineyard. By Guy Howard. (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1949. 287 pp.) The Ozark 
country, its customs and traditions, and even the dialect of its 
people are presented in this novel of the hill people and their 
struggles against the inroads of a faster moving civilization than 
their own. Written by the “walking preacher of the Ozarks” 
in a vein reminiscent of The Shepherd of the Hills, it is a sym- 
pathetic portrayal of some rather typical characters of that region. 


From the Hills: An Autobiography of a Pediatrician. By 
John Zahorsky. (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1949. 388 pp.) 
From a life almost unbelievably full of activity as a leading St. 
Louis pediatrician, professor at both Washington and St. Louis 
universities, editor, and author of several medical books and 
numerous articles, Dr. Zahorsky has picked the highlights and in- 
corporated them into a story beginning with his birth in Hun- 
gary and ending with his retirement to his farm near Steel- 
ville, Mo. He has also included sketches of various friends and 
short discussions on subjects ranging from “religion” to “weeds.” 
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The Age of Indiscretion. By Clyde Brion Davis. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950, 284 pp.) Life today is 
fuller, happier, and more comfortable for more people than ever 
before in history, author Davis says. He illustrates his points 
with facts, figures, and entertaining anecdotes of his boyhood in 
Chillicothe, Missouri, at the turn of the century. Our advances 
in morals and culture as well as in material fields are convinc- 
ingly delineated in this optimistic volume. 


And Across Big Seas. By Helen P. Jannopoulo. (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1949. 348 pp.) The daugh- 
ter of the founder of the first Greek Orthodox Church in St. 
Louis here tells the entertaining story of her childhood and 
youth in Greece and Roumania. 


Voices in the Wind. By Clyde Edwin Tuck (Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House [1950]. 94 pp.) This collec- 
tion of some of the best of the author’s published poems with 
the addition of some new verses is divided into four parts: voices 
of the heart, the soul, nature, and vagrant voices. Harking 
back to his boyhood home in the Missouri Ozarks are several 
beautifully descriptive poems on that section of the state. 


Government, Politics and Administration in Missouri. By 
Carl A. McCandless. (St. Louis: Educational Publishers, Inc., 
1949. 310 pp.) A clear, detailed description of Missouri’s gov- 
ernment and administration, under the new constitution adopted 
in 1945, is given in this recent book. Although no attempt is 
made to evaluate the various features of government, the work is 
extremely valuable as an up-to-date guide for the study of the 
fundamental changes made in the constitution. Good maps, a 
diagram of the governmental departments and agencies, and an 
index enhance the value of the book. 


The First Protestant Osage Missions 1820-1837. By Wil- 
liam W. Graves. (Oswego, Kan.: Carpenter Press, 1949. 272 
pp.) By the use of a large number of original documents, the 
history of the five missions established among the Osage Indians 
is traced through Union and Hopefield missions in Oklahoma in 
1820 and 1823, Harmony on the Marais des Cygne River in 
Bates County, Missouri, in 1821, and Neosho and Boudinot in 
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Kansas in 1824 and 1830. The book also incidentally portrays 
the habits, customs, and traditions of the Osage and includes 
beside an index, a biographical record of a number of mis- 
sionaries. 


The Southern Country Store 1800-1860. By Lewis E. 
Atherton. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1949. 227 pp.) In this scholarly and well-written work the 
author has analyzed the factorage system of the early South, 
which was the middleman for the typical Hollywood version of 
the big southern planter, and has proved that it was vastly over- 
rated. More often used by the numerically more important 
though less widely publicized small farmer class was the country 
store which served the triple functions of supplying goods, mar- 
keting farm crops, and supplying credit and exchange. By 
combing through a great deal of source material the author has 
established the fact that the store keeper “became an essential 
feature of the yeoman life of the section.” A good index is in- 
cluded. 


Lincoln and the War Governors. By William B. Hessel- 
tine. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 405 pp.) This 
scholarly study, based in part on the Robert Todd Lincoln Col- 
lection of papers, is just as much a biography of the twenty-five 
northern and border state governors during the Civil War as it 
is of Lincoln himself. In addition it traces very clearly the 
process by which the Republican party built up its body of 
ideology to become a real national party and the steps by which 
the national government became transcendent over the states. 
In 1860 the governors determined governmental action but 
divided councils between the moderates and the radicals in the 
Republican party, combined with Lincoln’s superior intellect 
and astuteness, gradually enabled him to assume the leader- 
ship of the party as well as of the government, according to the 
author. This book is particularly interesting in the light of 
later developments toward the centralization of power in the 
federal government. 


A Cycle of the West. By John G. Neihardt. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. 656 pp.) The five heroic 
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poems which Niehardt began writing in 1912 are collected here 
into an integrated work. A great epic story of the discovery, 
exploration, and settlement of the American West is told in 
terms of heroes in triumph and defeat. The author writes of a 
time and place he knew and loved. 


Steamboats on the Western Rivers. By Louis C. Hunter. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 684 
pp.) Professor Hunter considers the steamboat as an economic 
institution and as an agent in the development of the Mississippi 
Basin. He traces the evolution of steamboat construction and 
operation and discusses social and economic aspects of the rise 
and decline of steamboating in this area. This scholarly and 
thorough work contains fifty-one statistical tables and is well 
indexed. 


Cahokia Brought to Life: an Artifactual Story of Amer- 
ica’s Great Monument. Edited by R. E. Grimm. (St. Louis: 
Greater St. Louis Archaeological Society, [1950]. 72 pp.) A 
short historical background of the Cahokia Mounds accompanied 
by articles giving the personal experiences of various persons 
who have excavated there make up an interesting booklet on the 
archaeology of this area in southwestern Illinois. Thirty-two 
pages of pictures showing some of the artifacts found there are 
included. 


Side Roads. By Fred L. Holmes. (Madison, Wis.: The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1949. 123 pp.) The 
romantic and colorful aspects of Wisconsin’s past are told in 
lively style by an author who made a lifetime hobby of knowing 
his state. Dramatic episodes in Wisconsin’s social and economic 
history are charmingly illustrated with pen and ink drawings 
and page corner vignettes. Indexed. 


Wells Fargo: Advancing the American Frontier. By Ed- 
ward Hungerford. (New York: Random House, 1949. 274 
pp.) The author, who was well versed in transportation his- 
tory, sketched in the romantic and adventuresome story of the 
fabulous Wells Fargo and Company which started in 1852 as an 
express company but which expanded into banking and mail- 
carrying services to keep pace with the needs of California in 
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gold rush days. Termed “the fat cat of Montgomery St.” be- 
cause of its early financial success, the company later lost its 
stagecoach empire to the transcontinental railroads and in 1918 
merged with its competitors in the express line. A Missourian, 
Elmer Jones, is now president of Wells, Fargo and Company 
in Mexico and Cuba. 


Frontier Justice. By Wayne Gard. (Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 324 pp.) This informal 
study of the rise of law and order west of the Mississippi uses 
colorful illustrative incidents to show how feuds, range wars, 
and vigilante activities gave way to a state of peaceful settle- 
ment. 


Bowie Knife. By Raymond W. Thorp. (University of 
New Mexico Press, 1948. 167 pp.) Famed for its own superior 
qualities as well as those of its original user, “Big Jim” Bowie, 
this murderous weapon of the frontier, created by James Black, 
Arkansas blacksmith, in 1830 or 1831, acquired a whole set of 
myths and fables concerning its origin and use. The author here 
sets forth the true history of the knife, as nearly as he could 
ascertain it from the sources, and in addition gives some in- 
teresting data on other types of knives. A good index and 
bibliography is included. 


Prairie Schooner Detours. By Irene D. Paden. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 295 pp.) The author 
gives a sprightly account of her exploration of two of the dan- 
gerous “short-cut” trails used by the forty-niners, in which she 
followed old diaries and records as guides to landmarks. The 
book contains maps and index. 


Confederate Music. By Richard B. Harwell. (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1950. 184 pp.) 
Confined to music published within the bounds of the Con- 
federacy, this book is a thorough survey of those patriotic 
songs and sentimental ballads inscribed “Copyright, C.S.A.” 
“Missouri” was one such song which ranked high in southern 
hearts. The book is indexed and has a fifty-five page compiled 
list of Confederate sheet music. 
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Horses and Heroes. By Frazier and Robert Hunt. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 306 pp.) Here is the 
history of the horses of America and their riders, told in au- 
thentic stories of champion racers and trotters, of famous sires 
of today’s thoroughbreds, and of horses which became known 
through faithful service to distinguished owners. The book is 
illustrated and indexed. 


Mother M. Agnes Rossiter: Sketch of Her Life. By Sister 
M. Lucinda Savage, C. S. J. (St. Louis: Mother House, 1947. 
101 pp.) Catherine Rossiter, who became Mother Mary Agnes, 
entered the Congregation of St. Joseph of Carondelet in 1875 
when it was a small group of 411 Sisters. During the thirty-one 
years of her term there as Superior General, 1905-1936, she 
greatly expanded the instructional work of the Congregation, 
especially at the elementary school level and aided in the material 
development as well. Her death occurred in 1940 while Su- 
perior of St. Joseph’s hospital in Kansas City. 


OBITUARIES 


ALBERT MONTGOMERY CLaRK: Born in Lawson, Mo., Mar. 
4, 1879; died in Jefferson City, Mo., June 9, 1950. Educated at 
the Presbyterian College of Upper Missouri in Lawson and 
Vanderbilt University, he served as prosecuting attorney of 
Ray County, 1913-1916, as representative from Ray County, 
1917-21, as a member of the Constitutional Convention, 1922- 
1923, as state senator, 1931-1938, and as judge of the supreme 
court of Missouri from 1938 until the time of his death. He was 
a vice-president of the State Historical Society, 1920-1925, and 
was a trustee from 1937 until his death. 


Aveert Fetrx Ersea: Born near Moberly, Mo., Apr. 5, 
1888 ; died in Moberly, Mo., July 13, 1950. He was director of 
rural education with the state department of education, 1923- 
1927 and 1935-1941, and served on the faculty at Northeast Mis- 
souri State College, 1927-1929, and at Culver-Stockton, 1930- 
1931. He was the co-author in 1940 of Missouri, Its People and 
Its Progress. 


Joun Tuomas Graves: Born in Pike Co., Mo., Jan. 1, 
1842; died near Higginsville, Mo., May 9, 1950. The last Con- 
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federate soldier in the Confederate Home near Higginsville, 
who is also reported to be the last Missouri Confederate soldier, 
enlisted in 1861 from Lincoln County, Missouri. In 1865 he 
bought a home in Lafayette County which he sold in 1867 when 
he moved to Howard County. He entered the Confederate 
Home in 1933. 

Cartos F. Hurp: Born in Cherokee, Ia., Sept. 22, 1876; 
died in University City, Mo., June 8, 1950. A graduate of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, in 1897, he started his 
long journalistic career as a reporter on the Springfield Leader, 
joining the St. Louis Post-Dispatch staff in 1900. He covered 
many outstanding news events, foremost among which was his 
exclusive coverage of the Titantic disaster in 1912. 

Epear L. Lewis: Born in West Union, Ia., July 10, 1865; 
died in Winona, Mo., June 9, 1950. He was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Shannon County Democrat from 1906 until his re- 
tirement in 1945. 

Jor D. SuHoor: Born in Richmond, Mo., Sept. 11, 1902; 
died in St. Joseph, Mo., May 2, 1950. The owner and pub- 
lisher of The Albany Capital from 1934 to 1949, he was a 
past president of the Northwest Missouri Press Association. He 
was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Eucene N. Situ: Born in 1889[?]; died in Phoenix, 
Ariz., July 12, 1950. A former managing editor of the Kansas 
City Post and editor of the Kansas City Journal-Post, he joined 
United Press in 1944. In 1948 he became managing editor of 
the Arizona Times and later opened a public relations firm. 

Sam B. Strocx: Born in 1861 [?]; died in Eureka, Mo., 
May 31, 1950. The editor of King City’s first newspaper, the 
King City Chronicle, he was also editor and publisher of the 
King City Democrat from 1907-1914, the owner and publisher 
of the Bethany Democrat for several years, and was then em- 
ployed by the St. Louis Times for a period. 

Joun W. Territt: Born in Grove Dale, Mo., Aug. 29, 
1867 ; died in St. Louis, Mo., May 23, 1950. Educated at Vichy 
Normal and Steelville Normal, he was prosecuting attorney of 
Maries County, 1898-1902, and state representative, 1903-1905 
and 1929-1933. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


A SATURDAY CONTRIBUTION 


From an article in The Farmington (Mo.) News, May 5, 1950, by 

Henry C. Thompson [St. Francois] County Historian. 

Several years ago this writer was in Ironton where a number of 
old items of interest were on display. Amongst these items were part 
of the early files of the Jron County Register dating back to 1867. Hav- 
ing been a Trustee of the State Historical Society of Missouri for many 
years, we recognized the value of these old papers. We asked Mrs. F. P. 
Ake if we could secure these old papers for the collections of the His- 
torical Society. Her son, Eli P. (Bill) Ake, was overseas and she re- 
quested that we wait until he returned and gave his permission. Eli 
Ake, or Bill to his friends, consented recently to having these files re- 
moved to the Society’s library where they would be preserved and micro- 
filmed for future researchers. With the loving care that these valuable 
papers deserved, this writer with Lee Barger, of Ironton, packed those 
papers last Saturday and sent them to Columbia. 

Has Bill Ake lost his valuable files? Not in the least. They will 
be preserved with the Society’s other collections of early newspapers, 
dating back to the early 1800's. 

What is this State Historical Society of Missouri that would cause 
the writer to spend a whole Saturday preparing and shipping over ‘six 
hundred pounds of old newspapers to Columbia. It was because it is 
your Society and belongs to all of the citizens of Missouri. . . 


BASEBALL A YANKEE GAME 


From the Springfield South West Union Press, Atugust 11, 1866. 

The game of baseball is both amusing and healthy, and we see no 
good reason why a Club cannot be formed in this city and put into suc- 
cessful operation. It is a very popular game in the East, and you that 
are so very fond of aping Yankees should act. 


GO AND LEARN TO WRITE 


From the Hannibal Gazette, November 26, 1846. 

The writing academy of Messrs. Jennings and Guernsey is now in 
successful operation. The lessons are given during the day or evening, 
or both, as the scholars may prefer. A ladies class has been formed 
which meets in the afternoon. Go and learn to write! 
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DANIEL BOONE AND THE BIBLE 


From The Lexington Intelligencer, February 9, 1907. 


Daniel Boone was never without his trusty rifle. A missionary who 
preached peace on earth, good will to men, took him to task after a long 
harangue. “Why not leave your rifle behind, Col. Boone, when you come 
to church?” he said. “Don’t you believe the Holy Book of God is sufficient 
protection?” Boone patted and kissed the gun as he answered: “Preacher, 
the Bible’s all right, and has my good will and respect; but it don’t kill 
wild Indians.” 


GERMAN OAKS FROM MISSOURI ACORNS 
From The Clinton Advocate, August 30, 1883. 


A shipment of 300 bushels of red oak acorns was recently made to 
Germany for planting on untillable lands and hillsides. This tree has been 
found to do well in Europe and its wood is valuable. The acorns were 
gathered in Missouri at an average cost of one dollar a bushel. 


1200 PoUNDS OF PUMPKIN FROM ONE SEED 
From the Boonville Missouri Register, September 24, 1840. 


We have recently seen in our exchange papers, accounts of huge 
apples, melons &c. the product of Missouri farms the present season; but 
we have a story to tell which throws their apple and melon stories en- 
tirely in the shade. Upon a visit to Saline County the other day, we 
called at the residence of Dr. Sappington, who showed us a Pumpkin 
weighing one hundred and eighty-four pounds, and measuring nine feet 
in circumference. This mammoth pumpkin grew upon a vine with seven 
others, the average weight of the eight was near 1,200 pounds. The 
Doctor obtained four seeds from Virginia, one of which vegetated, and 
this 1,200 lbs. of pumpkin was produced from one seed. 


. HOG MARKET, 1846 


From the Hannibal Gazette, November 19, 1846. 


We see by some of our exchanges from the interior, that the existing 
uncertainty in regard to the price which pork will command is about to 
operate materially against that branch of business this season ... We 
deem it our duty to say to the farmers of the back-country, our belief, 
formed from the most reliable data in our possession, that prices will be 
much lower than last year, and probably $2.50 per hundred will be the 
outside, if indeed that amount is reached. One thing may indeed, most 
likely will influence the market—the small number of hogs which will 
be for sale. Other things may, however, induce a greater demand for 
Pork than anyone now anticipates, and the prices may range high... 
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NO PADDING IN THIS EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
From The Columbia Daily Tribune, July 16, 1949. 


Feeding and lodging for the traveler’s means of transportation is not 
a problem ... to hotels nowadays, but over a hundred years ago no 
up-to-date inn was complete without a good stable. 

An expense account jotted down by Abiel Leonard of Fayette, noted 
Missouri lawyer, shows his bill at Selby’s Tavern during 14 days of the 
October, 1844, term of court in Columbia, totaled $10.62—including 
lodging for himself and his horse and a washing .. . 

In 1844 Abiel Leonard paid 75 cents a day for lodging for himself 
and his horse, according to his memo... 

While staying at Selby’s Tavern, Mr. Leonard had his washing done 
for 12 cents... 


WHALE AND SWINE OIL AND THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 
From the St. Joseph Gazette, October 26, 1849. 


The Hon. Thomas Allen of St. Louis in a letter to the Pacific rail- 
road says: “It is a fact probably not thought of, but in the diminishing 
supplies of sperm oil, we shall find the necessity of elevating the swine 
to the dignity of the land whale, and of taken [taking?] from him 
the oil which the deep will no longer give up. The Pacific Railroad in 
full operation will consume the oil of more than thirty thousand hogs 
per annum. 


GO WEST YOUNG LADY 
From the Boonville Observer, August 12, 1847. 


To supply the bachelors of the West with wives, to furnish the pining 
maidens of the East with husbands, and to better equalize the present 
disposition of the sexes in these two sections of our country, has been 
one of the difficulties of the age. The remedy was simple; it was only 
for the girls to go West and get married; but to go expressly to get 
married, offended their ideas of delicacy. Miss Beecher, herself a 
Yankee girl, has ingeniously got over the whole difficulty. She is en- 
gaging the girls to go West as school teachers. 


HINTS FOR UNSETTLED TIMES 
From the St. Louis Native American Bulletin, July 15, 1842. 


The celebrated Dr. Abernethy said—“I tell you, honestly, what I 
think is the whole cause of the complicated maladies of the human 
frame; it is their gormandising, and stuffing, and stimulating the diges- 
tive organs to excess, thereby producing nervous disorder and irritation. 
The state of their minds is another grand cause—the fidgeting and dis- 
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contenting themselves about that which cannot be helped—passions of 
all kinds—malignant passions and worldly cares pressing upon the mind, 
disturb the central action, and do a great deal of harm.” These are cer- 
tainly excellent hints for the present unsettled times. 


BOOTS AT BALLS—BAD TASTE 
From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, November 30, 1849. 


Xaupi’s Quadrilles—We need hardly remind the younger portion of 
the community that another Quadrille party takes place this evening at 
Concert Hall. These parties are mainly designed for the benefit of Mr. 
Xaupi’s pupils. Here, under the eye of parents and friends, they meet 
to perfect themselves in this delightful accomplishment, and as they are 
restrained to good hours no injury can result from the indulgence. 
Occasionally, their friends and associates join with them in the amuse- 
ment, and this has contributed to make these amusements exceedingly 
popular and pleasant. 


From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, December 7, 1849. 


Mr. Xaupi’s practising party comes off this evening. They are, by 
far, the most pleasant parties of the season. By the way, a suggestion 
has been made in one of the city papers, which ought to be remembered. 
It is not only in bad taste to attend a ball in boots, but it is a positive 
annoyance to the company to attend and dance in boots or shoes that 
have been used upon the street, and the soles of which are loaded with 
mud. The dust is a source of annoyance to all, and its impropriety must 
be apparent to even those who are most culpable. 


NO SECRET BALLOT 


From The Crocker News, August 5, 1948. Excerpts from one of a series 
of articles entitled “Early Days In Pulaski County” by Josie Iden. 


...A pioneer citizen once told of the first time he ever voted 
which was, I think, in what is now a nearby county. The judges and 
clerks were stationed in front of some log cabin and the voter either rode 
or walked by, gave his name and announced aloud for whom he wished 
to vote. Those who belonged to the minority party, or who were for an 
unpopular candidate, if they were the least bit timid, hesitated to cast 
their vote as the bystanders were sometimes very (to say the least) 
decidedly unpleasant. 


GOOD NOVELS: “CONDIMENT TO THE INTELLECT” 


From an advertisement in the Boonville Missouri Register, December 31, 
1840. 


The Subscribers beg leave to invite the attention of the admirers of 
tasty composition to their superior selection of Novels. 
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During the monotonous season of the winter, good Novels act as a 
condiment to the intellect; and we may say in favor of this department 
of Literature, that character is frequently so portrayed, as to give the 
recluse a better idea of human nature, than he could, in common inter- 
course with the world, acquire in a life time of observation. It imparts 
a taste for refinement, tends to improve the diction, and gives the reader 
an idea of that kind of society, which in these remote parts, cannot be 
acquired thro’ any other medium. Most of the Novels here offered, 
are designed 


“To raise to the genius and to mend the heart.” 


HART & CO. 
Boonville Book-store 


REWARDS GOT JESSE 


From The Kansas City Times, July 29, 1949. Excerpts from a United 
Press news dispatch from Jefferson City. 


The death knell of the infamous James gang was sounded sixty-eight 
years ago today [July 28]. 

July 28, 1881, Governor Thomas Crittenden issued a proclamation 
which offered a reward of $5,000 for the arrest, delivery and conviction of 
each of the men who terrorized the Mid-Western countryside for two 
decades under the leadership of Jesse James and Frank James. 

Centering the pressure on the brother-members of the gang, the 
governor offered $5,000 for the arrest and an added $5,000 for the convic- 
tion of both Frank and Jesse. 

That proclamation had been credited generally with the arrest, im- 
prisonment or death of each of the principal gang members. 

William Ryan was sentenced to twenty-five years in 1881. Wood 
Hite was killed by a friend in 1882, and Robert Ford and Dick Lidell 
surrendered. Clarence Hite was captured in Kentucky that same year. 
Jesse James allegedly was shot and killed by a member of his gang in 
St. Joseph, April 3, 1882. Frank James surrendered in Jefferson City, 
October 5, 1882. 

Governor Crittenden revoked the proclamation two days after the 
Frank James surrender with a statement that “all principal members of 
the gang are either dead or in custody .. .” 


FARMER SALES IN 1849 


From Robertson’s Ruralist under a dateline of Sikeston, Missouri, July 22, 
1950. Submitted by Mrs. G. W. Oakes, Crystal City, Mo. 


An old sale bill found by L. I. Denton, farmer of Mississippi County, 
which was published in 1849... 

“Having sold my farm and am leaving for Oregon Territory by ox 
team, will offer on March 1, 1849, all of my personal property to wit: All 
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ox teams, except two teams, Buck and Ben and Tom and Jerry; two 
milch cows; 1 gray mare and colt; 2 ox carts; 1 iron plow, with wood sole 
board; 800 feet of poplar weather boards; 1000 three-foot clapboards; 
1,500 feet fence rails; one 60-gallon soap kettle; 85 sugar troughs, made 
of white ash timber; 10 gallons of maple syrup; 2 spinning wheels; 30 
pounds of mutton tallow; 20 pounds of beef tallow; 1 large broom made 
by Jerry Wilson; 300 poles, 100 split hoops; 100 empty barrels; one 32- 
gallon barrel of Johnson-Miller Whiskey, 7 years old; 20 gallons of apple 
brandy; one 40-gallon copper still; four sides of oak tanned leather; 1 
dozen real hooks; 2 handle hooks; 3 scythes and cradles; one dozen 
wooden pitchforks; one-half interest in tanyard; seven 32-calibre rifles; 
bullet molds and powder horn; rifle made by Ben Miller; 50 gallons of soft 
soap; hams, bacon and lard; 50 gallons of sorghum molasses; six head 
of foxhounds; all soft mouthed except one. 

“At the same time I will sell my six negro slaves—2 men, 35 and 50 
years old; 2 boys, 12 and 18 years old; 2 mulatto wenches, 40 and 30 
years old; will sell all together to same party, as will not separate 
them...” 


LISTENING IN ON “GOVERNOR'S NIGHT” 


From an article by Robert Gordon [Mary Gaynor] in the St. Joseph 
Gazette, May 12, 1950. 


Results of the St. Joseph Historical Society’s recent observance of 
“governor’s night” was a discussion of facts about former state executives 
and humorous incidents in the lives of the three men from Buchanan 
county who occupied the gubernatorial mansion at Jefferson City. 

... Three of the 42 [governors] were from Buchanan county— 
Robert M. Stewart, W. P. Hall, and Silas Woodson. The latter is one 
of eight who had only one given name. 

All three governors from Buchanan county are buried at Mount 
Mora Cemetery. Some persons believe a fourth, Austin A. King, is 
also buried at Mount Mora. However, State Historical Society records 
give Richmond, Mo., as his burial place. King was the first judge to 
hold court in Buchanan county. It is said that he often conducted trials 
under a tree on North Ninth Street, a site which the local historical 
society wishes to locate and mark with a bronze plaque. 

The first Buchanan county resident elected to the high state office 
was Stewart, a brilliant and eccentric governor ... Stewart was ex- 
ceedingly lenient with inmates at the state penitentiary, often pardoning 
many. Once while visiting the prison he asked each prisoner he met why 
he was serving a sentence and whether or not he was guilty. Each 
answered and asserted their innocence—all but one man who assured the 
governor he was guilty. Stewart immediately informed the prisoner he 
would be pardoned. 

“We can’t have persons guilty of crime living here and corrupting 
the lives of all these innocent men,” the governor shouted. 
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Soon after his burial in Mount Mora, Stewart’s relatives noted the 
presence of a mock orange bush at one side of his grave and concluded 
it must have been planted by one of the governor’s sweethearts. This 
story has been handed down to the following generations of relatives, 
who remember sprinkling Stewart’s grave with the white blossoms each 
spring and romanticizing about the planting of the bush. 


A PAPERHANGER REMEMBERS QUANTRILL 


From The Columbia Daily Tribune, December 24, 1945. Excerpts from 
an article by Robert W. Jones. 


. . . Bill Stewart, an elderly paperhanger, in his shirt sleeves, was 
standing with his thumbs hooked under his suspenders, peering through 
steel-rimmed spectacles at the [World War I], bulletin [in the Tribune 
office window]. I knew Bill had been one of Quantrill’s men. I noticed 
a hollow in his left shoulder. 

“Bill,” I said, “they must have winged you.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It was at that running fight at Fayette when 
we ran into a swarm of Federals. They had 50-caliber Springfield rifles. 
A bullet that big will knock you off a horse. I was pretty bad hurt so 
I got down alongside the end of a culvert. 

“Frank James saw it and he turned back riding leaning over low on 
his horse’s neck. He jumped off and flung me over the horse and rode 
out with me, bullets buzzing like bumble bees. Frank was pure gold. 
He’d never leave you if you was alive. One of the bravest I ever knew.” 

“Who was the best shot?” I asked. 

“Aw, Jesse was. He just never missed. I remember at the Centralia 
fight—they got to calling it the Centralia massacre later on—we stopped 
a train with some soldiers aboard, and we got every one of them. Some 
crawled under the station platform but Cole Younger and Frank James 
walked along the platform and shot through the platform planks and 
under the platform and got them. 

“One man broke away and ran out on the prairie. Jesse spied him 
and chased him, on horseback. It was a marvelous lucky shot, about 200 
yards, but Jesse put the bullet right through the man’s head.” 

... I got to know Bill Stewart and talked to him many times over a 
period of several years. 

“After we had wiped out a detachment or captured a quartermaster’s 
wagon train,” he told me, “we would disband and set a time and place to 
gather, usually when the moon would be full. We'd scatter singly or in 
pairs and ride home. 

“Sometimes we would ride up to a place, not knowing if they were 
Federals or Secesh. We'd say, “We're looking for Quantrill’s men. If 
they were Federals they asked us to stay for the night. 

“We always took a first floor room and left the door and windows 
open. We'd ask for a newspaper to read after supper, and then when 
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we had read the paper, we’d crumble it up and scatter it over the floor 
in half-page wads. In the night if anybody started to come into the 
room, there’d be a rustle. We'd jump out of bed (we slept with our boots 
on), dive out the window, head first doing a flip as we went, land on our 
feet and run to the horses and get away fast. 

“... We always kept right at revolver practice. All of us had 
two, some more—all of them the 44-caliber cap and ball dragoon re- 
volvers. Captured of course. 

“You keep one chamber empty for the hammer to rest on—pre- 
vents accidents. You file off the trigger dogs so the trigger is dead. 
Then you pull the hammer back with your thumb and let go. It’s quicker 
and more certain. Getting a revolver out of a holster, especially if your 
hand is a little chilly, it’s easy to fumble the trigger. But you can hook 
your thumb around the hammer as you bring the revolver out of the 
holster, and it’s ready to go.” 


FIRST PLAY PUBLISHED IN MISSOURI 


From the Kansas City Star, August 5, 1948. Excerpts from an article 
by Elijah L. Jacobs. 


Anybody who finds in his attic a ragged little book entitled “The 
Pedlar, A Farce in Three Acts,” should handle it gently and lock it in his 
safe deposit box or hasten to the nearest collector of Missouriana.. . 

This little play marks the beginning of dramatic composition in Mis- 
souri, and is the first play published in the state. The author was 
Alphonso Wetmore, a paymaster in the United States army at St. Louis. 
In 1821, the year of Missouri’s admission to the Union, he wrote the 
little farce for the “Thespians,” evidently a local organization of amateurs, 
possibly a group which performed only this play. 

On the title page the dramatis personae are enlisted in two groups, 
seven “Thespians” and three “regular performers.” The former are all 
men; the three regular performers are women. One can only speculate, 
in the absence of discoverable information, upon the presence in this 
western town of the three actresses and the circumstances which impelled 
them and seven masculine Thespians to add “The Pedlar” to the gaieties 
of St. Louis. 

The play is an amusing enough combination of eighteenth century 
dramatic conventions and frontier scenes and characters. The setting, 
if not specifically St. Louis or its vicinity, might well be so; it is cer- 
tainly in the new country, where the river boatmen and the “barr” 
hunter and the bully are familiar characters, and where before a 
“rastling” match the contestants specify whether gouging of eyes and 
biting of ears to be within the rules. The meeting of Oppossum and the 
Boatman illustrate the use of loca! color... 

This Oppossum, the son of Old Prairie, is a hunting, fighting, boasting 
constable. He calls himself “half horse and half steamboat,” “a snapping 
turtle,” “a Missouri snag,” “a white barr,” and “a whirlwind.” And the 
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final speech of the play, which is spoken by this bully, is a peculiarly in- 
teresting bit of local color because of its reference to Mike Fink, the keel- 
boatman whose name was famous up and down the Mississippi, Missouri 
and Ohio rivers. 

Mike Fink was still alive in 1821, and his name had probably not 
yet appeared in any St. Louis or Missouri newspaper. Many stories were 
later to be written about him in Missouri and elsewhere, but thus far he 
was a fighter, a marksman and a wild prankster of oral rather than 
written tradition ... 

As a whole, the pay is a good enough piece, considering that it is the 
work of an amateur playwright and written for amateur performance. . 
There are entanglements growing from two love affairs, plots for elop- 
ment, counterplots and disguises to prevent elopments. 

. . . There is confusion, error, complexity, all ending merrily enough - 
with Oppossum and Mike Fink—if Mike agrees—to go hunting for “barr” 
after the dog days. 

The copies of this play are extremely rare. Two are known to 
exist, one in St. Louis and one in Boston, and there may be no more. 

It is, perhaps, no masterpiece. But a paymaster turned playwright 
for the occasion is not to be reproached if there are echoes of the 
eighteenth century comedy in his play. Amateur writers have often done 
worse. Wetmore deserves credit for incorporating picturesque aspects of 
the frontier he knew with the traditional ingredients, and thus providing 
an amusing farce for his Missouri audience.. [Editor’s Note: Alphonso 
Wetmore has been called the most skillful writer of the short narrative 
in Missouri before 1840. He appended a number of sketches of frontier 
life to his Gazetteer of the State of Missouri in 1837, and published others 
in local newspapers. ] 


FORT BUILDER OF THE WEST 


From The Kansas City Times, February 21, 1949. Excerpts from an 
article by John Edward Hicks. 


If the Indians had had a word for “fort builder,” that word would 
have been their name for Capt. James Kipp, a power on the upper Mis- 
souri river in the early days of the fur trade, whose home for thirty-six 
years was on a Platte county farm three miles west of Barry and four 
miles northeast of Parkville. . . 

He was on the upper Missouri sometime before 1822 in which year he 
built for the Columbia Fur company, his employer, a trading post among 
the Mandan Indians sixty miles above the present Bismarck, N. D... 

In 1831 Kipp built Ft. Clark at the mouth of Knife river where for a 
number of years he was Mandan trader and supervisor of the fort... 

Around 1830 he was captain of a Missouri river steamboat, doubtless 
one of the earliest used by the company for bringing peltries down- 
river .. . While commandant at Ft. Clark, Kipp entertained for part 
of one summer the celebrated artist, George Catlin, and was authority 
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for much of what the latter had to say about the Mandan Indians... 

Although Captain Kipp is said to have “settled in Platte” in 1838, 
according to Paxton’s Annals, it was not until 1844 that he bought the 
farm west of Barry from Honore Picotte, one of his associates in the 
fur company... Kipp’s bride (his second wife) ... Mary Blood- 
good . . . looked after the farm during his winter absences upriver. 

Sometime during that summer [1851] Captain Kipp assisted Kurz 
[Frederich Kurz, the artist-explorer] in compiling a dictionary of some 
600 Mandan words, many of which he probably learned from his two 
Mandan wives. One of these ... Earth Woman, was the mother of 
the captain’s son, Joseph, born at Ft. Union, who became a trapper, 
hunter and trader .. . 

The Parkville Luminary in July, 1853, noted that “Capt. James Kipp, 
the veteran mountain trader, came downriver on the Robert Campbell 
and is visiting his family near Parkville.” It probably was only a few 
years afterward that he left the upriver trading posts for good as the 
Peoria Transcript in 1859 said that he and Alexander Culbertson were 
“retired from the fur trade.” Culbertson was one of Kipp’s associates in 
the company. His daughter, Maria, married Captain Kipp’s son, Samuel 
Kipp . . . Captain Kipp died July 3, 1880 and was buried in the west part 
of the Parkville cemetery. 




















LEWIS AND CLARK WINTER CAMP SITE, 1803-1804 





From the Alton Evening Telegraph. Excerpts from an article by Dave 
Lewis, April 22, 1950. 


Is the 1803-1804 camp site of the Lewis-Clark expedition covered by 
the Mississippi River? 

Dr. Fred G. Ordeman, manager of the Wood River refinery of 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Friday advanced a heretofore unpublished theory 
which indicates the exploration party’s winter quarters of a century and 
a half ago are in the Mississippi River, probably nearer the Missouri 
shore than the Illinois. 

Historians agree that the expedition wintered at the mouth of Wood 
River (then called Riviere du Bois) ... 

Chief reason facts relative to the camp location have been shrouded 
is the course of the three rivers—Missouri, Wood, and Mississippi—are 
different than they were in the Lewis-Clark era. 

Most historians take into account the vagrant Missouri’s move to the 
south and diversion of Wood River’s outlet to the north. However, most 
ignore silt deposits of the old Missouri which formed land on the west 
bank of the Mississippi and forced the latter stream to gnaw the Illinois 
shore. 

This fact, borne out by comparison of 1860 and present day maps 
showing the course of the Mississippi in the respective eras leads Dr. 
Ordeman to assume that the expedition’s quarters are now covered by 
water. 
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A Lewis-Clark expedition (1950 version) will attempt tomorrow to 
ascertain the land site nearest the 1803-4 Lewis-Clark winter quarters . . . 

Acting in behalf of the Illinois State Historical Society and the 
Madison County Historical Society, Donald F. Lewis, president of the lat- 
ter group, and Dr. Otha L. Clark, professor of history at Shurtleff College, 
will lead a small group in an attempt to locate an approximation of the 
camping grounds ... 


From the Alton Evening Telegraph, April 24, 1950 


Checking with an 1860 map of the region, the group learned that 
the camp site was about half a mile south and almost that distance west 
of the present mouth of the old Wood River. The expedition’s winter 
quarters are now closer to the Missouri shore than the Illinois because of 
the Mississippi’s gradual shift to the east. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Alumni News: the University of Kansas City Bulletin, Spring: “Snyder 
Library Outstanding Source of Early Midwestern History.” 

American Heritage, Summer: “Artist of the Missouri, George Caleb 
Bingham,” by Albert Christ-Janer. 

Bulletin: Missouri Historical Society, April: “The Narrow-Gauge and 
Its Patrons,” by Elizabeth Kennerly Russell; “Alfred S. Waugh’s 
‘Desultory Wanderings in the Years 1845-46,” edited by John Francis 
McDermott; “Gay and Festive Times in Old Carondelet,” by William 
Hyde; “Legal Aspects of Slavery in Missouri,” by Emil Oberholzer; 
“Exit Smiling,” by Clarence Miller; “St. Louis in 1849”; “The Auto- 
biography of James E. Love.” 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, April: “How English Preach- 
ing Began in St. Louis,” by Martin S. Sommer; tbid., July: “Dr. 
Walter A. Maier’s Undeviating Stand against Atheistic Communism,” 
by Harriet E. Schwenk. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, May: “Alexander 
Doniphan (Liberty, Mo.) [chapter].” 

Illinois Bar Journal, October 1948: “The Fiber of Character” [article 
on James Shields], by Tappan Gregory. 

Indiana History Bulletin, May: “Territorial Days of Indiana 1800-1816.” 

Iowa Journal of History, April: “The Civil War Diary of John Mack- 
ley,” edited by Mildred Thorne. 

The Junior Historian of the Texas State Historical Association, May: 
“The Father of Texas” [Stephen F. Austin], by Joan Ridley. 

M.L.A. Quarterly, March: “History of Public Libraries in Missouri— 
to 1920,” by Harry Brinton; “Public Libraries in Later Years,” by 
Janice Kee; “University, College and School Libraries in Missouri— 
A Brief History,” by Stuart Baillie. 

Mid-America, April: “The Theatre in Early Kansas City,” by Harold 

E. and Ernestine Briggs. 
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The Mid-American, June: “Wandering through Old Westport,” by 
Louis O. Honig; “A 120 Year Kaleidoscope, Stories of Then and 
Now”; “Site-Seeing in Old Westport.” 

The Missouri Archaeologist, May: “A Preliminary Report on the Mill 
Creek Area of Andrew County, Missouri,” by Francis L. Stubbs. 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March: “The Newspaper 
Reporter and the Kansas Imbroglio,” by Bernard A. Weisberger; 
“France and Louisiana in the Early Eighteenth Century,” by Marcel 

Giraud. 

Outdoor Life, May: “Bass behind the Shut-ins” [Fishing in the Ozarks], 
by Don Cullimore. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly, December: “Thomas Hart Benton in 
Tennessee, 1801-1812,” by William N. Chambers. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, April: “Fleming Ter- 
rell of Virginia and Missouri,” by Frederic A. Culmer. 

Time, May 29: “When I Wasa Boy” [article on Jack Blanton]. 
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